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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Lear by leaf the roses fall—ain’t it? The defeat of Mr. 
McCumber would under any circumstances be a profound 
misfortune for the Administration, but that he should have 
been defeated by Mr. Frazier is one of those things that 
simply will not bear thinking about; for in the eyes of 
the righteous, Mr. Frazier is a kind of composite of 
Danton, Trotzky and the Wild Man of Borneo. We take 
pleasure in foreseeing that the woes of the Republican 
party are going to provide us with more entertainment 
this autumn than we have had out of politics for a long 
time. 


ArtEeMus Warp said that the trouble with Napoleon was 
that he tried to do too much, and did it. That has been 
the trouble with the Administration. After eight lean years, 
during which the Republicans were intolerably tantalized 
by seeing Mr. Wilson’s crew wax fat on uncommonly rich 
pickings, they had become “bituminous from long depriva- 
tion,” like Mr. Ballou’s horses; they came into office as 
hungry as hunters and wolfed everything in sight. They 
deflated the farmers and workingmen as abruptly and effec- 
tively as a shingle-nail deflates the tire of an automobile. 
They elevated Mr. Taft to the Chief Justiceship, and 
Messrs. Hughes, Daugherty, Hoover and Fall to the 
eminences that these gentlemen now adorn; espoused New- 
berryism; constructed a tariff-bill that is a positive speci- 
fic for the ruin of business; planned a remarkable raid 
on the Treasury for the soldiers’ bonus; and were just 
about getting ready to do something nice and interesting 
in the ship-subsidy line, when the first drops of the 
impending storm began to fall. 


Aut of which confirms our faith in a wise and overruling 
Providence. If these people had behaved just a little, oh, 
ever so little, differently—the public is so amazingly unex- 
acting, tolerant, complacent, superstitious—if they had kept 
two feet out of the trough, or even one, just for the sake 
of appearances, they would have had a good long lease 
of power and would have greatly bucked up popular faith 
in parliamentary institutions and political government. 
Readers of our early issues will remember that this is 
what we fully expected, and greatly feared, they would 
do; because it seemed impossible that any group of men 
sane enough to be allowed at large, could fail to read the 
signs of the times. Everything indicated that the Republi- 


cans should make a most spectacular grand-stand play as 
the party of enlightened liberalism, and keep to it until 
popular suspicions were safely allayed. If they had done 
this, they would have mortgaged the political future of 
the country clean through to the millennium: and how 
many nights we lay awake in utter dread that they would 
do it! But we reckoned without the Providence that drives 
men mad in order to destroy them, and it is now long since 
we have had a sleepless night or even an anxious moment 
over a possible lapse into sanity on the part of the 
Republicans. 


Tue hopeful fact is now that when Republicans go out, 
Democrats come in; and when a good old stand-by like 
Mr. McCumber goes out, some one like Mr. Frazier 
comes in, who has fish of his own to fry, and is of hardly 
any more use for party-purposes than a pocket in a shirt. 
Thus there is every prospect that through wrangling and 
possible deadlocks, the fortunes of politics will go even 
more rapidly and spectacularly from bad to worse. If this 
should result in a Democratic victory in the next Presi- 
dential election, so much the better; for the Democrats are 
utterly disorganized and dishevelled, and would make a 
preposterous show of incompetence, ignorance and _ skit- 
tishness. The eight lurid years of Mr. Wilson’s Admin- 
istration left the poor old party looking like the last run 
of shad. Notwithstanding the rebuke which the course of 
Mr, Harding’s Administration has given us for our lack 
of faith, a Democratic victory in 1924 seems almost too 
much to hope for, too good to be possible. What in the 
depths of our heart we really long to see, is a Socialist 
victory. We would cheerfully live four years, from 1924 
to 1928, under the horrors of a real sectarian doctrinaire 
Socialist Administration, because that would be the one 
thing needful to convince the country that public affairs 
can not possibly go better than they do until somebody 
begins to do some actual thinking. 


In its present straitened circumstances, the Republican 
party evidently feels that it must try to make itself solid 
with somebody; and therefore it appears at last to have 
discovered that there is such a thing as a German vote. 
Accordingly, Mr. Harding has directed the Custodian of 
Alien Property to secure a return to the Government of 
the German-owned property, chiefly patents, which his 
predecessor sold to the Chemical Foundation. Mr. 
Harding says that this property was sold for “so nearly 
a nominal sum that there is reason to believe that this 
Government has not faithfully observed the trust which 
was implied in the seizure of this property.” Indeed! If 
it takes nearly two-and-a-half years for Mr. Harding to 
perceive this little delinquency, one wonders how long it 
would take him to see a hole in a grindstone. He says 
further that “the circumstances relating to the entire 
transaction are of such a character that full investigation 
becomes a public duty.” Well, rather! Property worth 
approximately $15 million was sold for $250,000, to begin 
with; and it was sold under the custodianship of Francis 
P. Garvan, to the Chemical Foundation, of which Francis 
P. Garvan is the head. Those two items are about enough, 
we think, to suggest an investigation; but the point is that 
the suggestion has taken more than two years to bore 
its way into President Harding’s head, whereas even a 
dead man would have gotten the point of it in twenty 
minutes. 
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Tue thing looks so much like crude theft that it would 
need an expert to determine the difference. Mr. Garvan 
has published a plea in avoidance, and we are interested 
to observe that in point of relevance, it is an exact match 
for Mr. Lasker’s plea against Mr. Adolphus Busch’s 
charge of maritime bootlegging; which was that Mr. Busch 
is pro-German and in favour of beer. Mr. Garvan says 
that the President’s proposition is of benefit only to Ger- 
many, that it “calls for nothing less than the destruction 
of the organic chemical industry of America,” and that 
the “protection of the one-time German patents involves 
the very safety of our nation.” Well, all we can say is, 
if it should turn out that the safety of the nation and 
the future of the chemical industry hang on the perpetua- 
tion of an infernal theft, we are all for seeing them go 
to smash. 


We wish we could see the prospect of some good coming 
to somebody from the two great strikes now in progress; 
but we can see none, and we are therefore disinclined to 
make any comment. We have always been opposed to 
strikes on trade-unionist issues, because we are sincerely 
unable to see what good they do. However the current 
strikes are settled, for example, monopoly will remain un- 
touched. Labour will suffer, capital with suffer, but mon- 
opoly will not suffer; it will immediately recoup itself by 
levying a little larger exactions upon industry and produc- 
tion. This is the invariable history of these disturbances, 
and we think it is a great pity that labour and capital are 
so slow about discerning and interpreting it. Nevertheless 
we are aware that the strike is the only weapon that labour 
knows how to use against injustices that are very real and 
very vicious; and for that reason we try hard to resist 
the temptation to impatience in speaking of its utter 
ineffectiveness, of the futility of dependence upon it, and 
of the greater futility of the issues in behalf of which it 
is used. 


But not always successfully. We had called to our atten- 
tion last week a couple of our recent utterances about the 
stupidity of organized labour’s preoccupation with trade- 
unionist issues, and we felt a good deal ashamed of our- 
selves when we recognized in them something of the very 
tone of impatience and unkindness that we wish above all 
things to avoid. We think that the leadership of what is 
loosely called “the labour-movement” in this country is 
almost the worst imaginable. It is narrow, ignorant, and 
we fully believe, in some instances, venal and treacherous. 
By fostering and virtually compelling an exclusive pre- 
occupation with trade-unionist issues; by doing all it can 
to promote the confusion of capital with monopoly, and 
to arraign the capitalist instead of the monopolist, as the 
natural enemy of labour; by these policies, we believe, this 
leadership has done an immeasurable disservice to labour. 
It is improper and impossible, therefore, to speak of these 
errors except with the utmost severity, as we have always 
done and shall always do. But an unkind impatience with 
the consequences of such leadership is another matter, 
and we regret that we have been betrayed, quite against 
our intentions, into showing it. 


ParriotisM is a costly aberration. If this fact had not been 
so convincingly demonstrated by governmental waste and 
dishonesty during the past five years, President Harding 
might not be finding it so difficult to persuade the country 
that it is a patriotic duty to keep the American flag on 
the high seas at an initial cost to the taxpayers of some 
$40 million in subsidies to American shipping-companies. 
The President has put up a valiant fight to get this piece 
of twentieth-century piracy accepted by Congress; and his 
efforts have been warmly seconded by the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker, who could hardly serve the 
interests of the shipping-companies more faithfully if he 
were indeed, as Representative Hardy recently intimated, 
“working hand and glove under the direction and super- 
vision of the American Shipowners Association.” No 
doubt this apparent collusion is due simply to Mr. 


Lasker’s conviction that in this connexion the interests 
of the shippers are those of the taxpayers, and inci- 
dentally of the Shipping Board, which under the new 
bill will be vested with large discretionary powers in the 
granting or withholding of subsidies. 


Tue failure of the subsidy bill to get anywhere during 
the Congressional session which has just closed, should not 
be ascribed to a failure in persuasiveness on the part of 
Mr. Harding, or to any lack of proficiency on Mr, Lasker’s 
part in his capacity of self-appointed publicity-agent for 
the bill—an occupation for which he is well fitted by 
training and experience. The time is simply not propiti- 
ous. It is election year, and the results thus far have been 
such as to cause the Republican majority to watch its 
step pretty carefully. Congress, which has no objection to 
robbing the taxpayers, is interested just now in robbing 
them in the way which will be to its own greatest advan- 
tage politically. The question of ship-subsidies has been 
before the American people once or twice in the past, and 
it has never been popular. Moreover, the support of the 
Shipping Board is not likely to be of much assistance 
in converting them to the present plan; the Board has 
acquired too much of a reputation for carelessness with 
public money. For these reasons the Congress shows 
good political judgment in refusing to burn its fingers 
with the ship-subsidy bill before the elections are safely 
over. 


Tus does not mean, of course, that the bill’s sponsors will 
relax their efforts to persuade the taxpayers that it is an 
agreeable dose, and good for what ails our languishing 
commerce. Having written persuasively to the members 
of Congress, advocating the bill on the ground of 
economy, military necessity, and the advantages it is sup- 
posed to offer to agriculturalists, Mr. Lasker is now 
scheduled, according to reports, to make a speaking-tour 
of the Middle West, in the hope of persuading the farmer 
that it is vitally important to him to be able to ship his 
goods in American bottoms. President Harding, too, is 
labouring with the farmers. Not long ago he invited 
several representatives of farm-organizations and farm- 
newspapers up to the White House for a heart-to-heart 
talk on the subject. Reports have it that the view pre- 
viously entertained by his guests, that the bill was intended 
to profit certain big corporations at the expense of the 
taxpayers, was “greatly modified” by the President’s con- 
vincing argument “‘that the farmers of the United States 
could not be assured of continued and constant facilities 
for carrying their surplus products abroad except through 
an American merchant marine.” 


THE farmers’ representatives, one would think, might 
well have reminded Mr. Harding that before one ships 
one’s goods one must find a market for them; that the 
shipping-situation has very little to do with the present 
difficulty of the farmer in getting rid of his surplus prod- 
ucts, and that prices have a great deal to do with it. Mr. 
Harding’s Administration, while trying with one hand to 
subsidize American ships, is diligently preparing with the 
other to keep them empty. The permanent tariff-bill is 
calculated to make it even more difficult for Europeans to 
sell to us than it is under the present emergency tariff; 
and if they can not sell to us they can not buy from us, 
as this paper has often pointed out. Why do not the 
farmers suggest to the Administration that it keep hands 
off our foreign commerce, and thus give the owners of 
American ships a chance to earn their money honestly 
instead of stealing it from the pockets of the tax- 
payers? 


A FORTNIGHT since, we attended in our professional capa- 
city at the birth of the Irish Constitution, and found that 
nothing more than a mouse had been brought forth from 
all the mountainous travail of revolution. The new politi- 
cal arrangements not only appeared to be worthless in 
themselves; they actually seemed to have been designed 
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for the purpose of perpetuating the existing order of eco- 
nomic exploitation. In the long fight for a republic, 
economically aimless as it has been for the most part, we 
have hopefully looked for evidence of an instinctive and 
widespread reaction against such futilities as are embodied 
in Free State politics; but no such evidence has been forth- 
coming. Now, moreover, by giving the support of its 
armed forces to the Government of the Free State, in its 
contest with the rebels in Dublin, the British Government 
has simply confirmed the suspicion that there has after 
all, been no real revolution in Ireland. 


In a debate which took place in the House of Commons 
two days before the fighting began in Dublin, and in a 
letter forwarded at a still earlier date to Mr. Michael 
Collins, Mr. Churchill suggested that it was about time for 
the Free State to assert its authority. Also we are toler- 
ably certain that in the aforementioned letter, Mr. Church- 
ill offered Mr, Collins the assistance of those British forces 
which are still maintained in Ireland; at any rate, Mr. 
Churchill was already able to say to the House, on the 
afternoon of the first day’s fighting in Dublin, that the 
Provisional Government of Ireland had “declined more 
assistance from the imperial forces, except so far as 
equipment is concerned.’ On the day following, Mr. 
Churchill said, “We are confining our assistance entirely 
to supplying the Government of the Free State with such 
materials as they may require. They have continued to 
decline assistance of any sort or kind from the British 
troops.” In other words, certain Irishmen, urged on by 
the British Colonial Office, equipped with British supplies, 
and backed up by British troops, are engaged in shooting 
down the Irish enemies of a political system of which the 
British Government approves—and Mr. Churchill says that 
the quarrel is “purely Irish”’ As a matter of fact, it is 
not even Anglo-Irish; in its most significant aspect, it is 
a quarrel between those who have what they want, and 
know how to keep it, and those who do not know what 
they want, or how to get it. 


From Mr. Harding’s speeches, when one takes the trouble 
to read them, one sometimes gets the impression that the 
President is muddling through with his job in a large- 
footed, slow-witted sort of way that calls for kindly com- 
miseration rather than for frank and forthright criticism. 
If an interest in Mr. Harding’s personal character is al- 
lowed to submerge one’s concern for the public good, the 
temptation towards a softening of the heart sometimes 
becomes almost irresistible; and then all of a sudden, one’s 
critical faculties are stiffened up again by the discovery 
that in some large matter of policy, the President has not 
only acted against the popular interest, but has been guilty 
of great disingenuousness into the bargain. 


We had never realized the full extent of Mr. Harding’s 
culpability in the matter of America’s imperialist ven- 
tures in Nicaragua, Panama, Santo Domingo, Haiti and 
elsewhere in our Latin empire, until we read in the cur- 
rent issue of the Crisis, the reprint of an extract from a 
speech delivered by the Great White Father himself, in 
September, 1920, before he came into his present dignities 
“We are at war,” he said, “not alone 
technically with Germany, but actually with the little 
helpless republics of our own hemisphere. The wars 
upon our neighbours to the South were made and are still 
being waged through the usurpation by the Executive 
of powers not only never bestowed upon him, but scrupu- 
lously withheld by the Constitution. Of the fact there can 
be no question. Practically all we know now is that thous- 
ands of native Haitians have been killed by American 
marines, and that many of our own gallant men have 
sacrificed their lives at the behest of an Executive De- 


_partment in order to establish laws drafted by an Assist- 


ant Secretary of the Navy, to secure a vote in the League 
and to continue at the point of the bayonet a military 
domination which at this moment requires the pres- 
ence of no less than 3000 of our armed men on that 


foreign soil.” This is a splendid statement; its only seri- 
ous shortcoming is its failure to make mention of eco- 
nomic motives which still persist, and on account of 
which the occupation itself persists. 


It was to be expected that the special committee of the 
Senate that has been investigating the military occupation 
of Haiti by American imperial forces would report in 
favour of an indefinite continuance of this violation of 
the sovereignty of a neighbour republic. We do not very 
well see how such a committee could have done anything 
else. The committee that conducted the “investigation,” 
which included a pleasant trip in southern waters at the 
expense of the Haitian population, was appropriately bi- 
partisan, since the rape of Haitian territory was originally 
arranged under the punctilious Mr. Bryan and the occu- 


pation has been continued under the equally punctilious 
Mr. Hughes. 


Ir will be recalled that in his recent belated justification of 
the American occupation, former Secretary Lansing stated 
that it was necessary because some German sailors had 
gone ashore for a few minutes in a Haitian port, about 
a year before we seized control. To this the Senate 
Committee now adds the revelation that French naval 
forces once landed there, and intimates that we really 
took over the administration of Haiti because the Monroe 
Doctrine was imperilled. We continue there, according 
to the faithful committee, “to help institute a government 
as nearly representative as might be,’ and the Senators 
declare that our occupation is regarded as a great benefit 
by the vast majority of Haitians. It would be interesting 
to know the processes whereby alien invaders, such as 
our marines, are attempting to set up a “nearly representa- 
tive’ government, and by what method our Senators as- 
certained the sentiments of the “vast majority” of natives 
concerning our armed intrusion. The report in effect 
assumes that the occupation is permanent; and indeed it 
is a fair prediction that our imperial forces will remain 
as long as any of our international bankers can wring 
tribute from the unfortunate country. 


Tue official figures for the foreign trade of Poland for 
the year 1921, as published recently by the Polish Buregy 
of Information in New York City, would seem to inti) care 
that the Franco-Polish Alliance is as artificial as a ‘,ooden 
nutmeg. The imports of the country amounted sitogether 
to 4,845,000 tons, of which France furnish, 19,v00 tons, 
or less than one-half of one per cent, wi ¢ Germany sup- 
plied 3,012,000 tons, or sixty per “1. If the 2,852,000 
tons of coal imported from Upper Silesia be subtracted 
from the total tonnage receive ’ from Germany, the re- 
mainder is still nearly eight tiie as great as the sum of 
all the receipts from France. Of the 2,028,000 tons of 
goods exported from Poland, France took 23,000 tons or 
something more than one per cent, while Germany took 
540,000 tons, or twenty-two per cent. Since the Poles 
have no reason for trading with Germany, other than the 
inveterate human desire to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest, the figures quoted exhibit plainly 
a triumph of horse sense over sentiment, and at the same 
time they give us some measure of the harm that will 
come to the people of Poland if the politicians insist on 
so manipulating the tariff as to divert any considerable 
share of the country’s trade to France. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
A HERRING ON THE TRAIL. 


ALTHOUGH our sense of fairness does not by any means 
justify the expectations put upon it by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, we nevertheless very gladly accept his sugges- 
tion that we should publish the following letter: 


Sirs: My attention was called to your article in the Freeman 
of 14 June and I immediately addressed the American Friends 
Service Committee as follows: 

‘My attention has been called to a quotation from a letter 
of yours in the Freeman of the fourteenth of June as follows: 

‘“T am firmly convinced that Mr. Hoover has rushed the 
food along as rapidly as he could; and his decision to use the 
northern ports instead of the southern, I believe to have been 
a matter of honest judgment on his part. I believe, myself, 
that much more food could have been gotten in if the southern 
ports had been used first, but again I] have no data and no 
experience in respect to this.”’ 

‘I am at a loss to understand how you could ever have made 
a statement of this kind. I would be glad if you would correct 
it. You are well aware that the shipments for adult relief 
from the Congressional appropriation and otherwise were di- 
rected so as to employ every port to its full capacity, Ship- 
ments were made first to the southern ports, fifteen cargoes 
going early in January while later in the month nine cargoes 
were sent north in the hope they would get through the ice. 
In February twelve cargoes were sent south and nine north, 
All ports were immediately overloaded and you know it.’ 


I now have a reply, copy of which I enclose. 

I assume that your sense of fairness will cause you to pub- 
lish this correspondence with the same degree of importance 
you ‘have attached to your previous misstatements. I am, etc., 

; Herbert Hoover. 
. [Enclosure.] 

My dear Mr. Hoover: I am sorry that the quotation from 
Wilbur Thomas appears in the Freeman article. I went up 
to the library at once and read the article, which seems to me 
most unfair and unfortunate. J think Mr. Thomas has written 
expressing his regret, and sending his apologies. If the whole 
letter had been used, quite a different impression would have 
been given by it. Our whole committee is most friendly and 
most appreciative of your services. Sincerely your friend, 


Rufus M, Jones. 


~Mr Hoover speaks of our “previous misstatements.” 
Let ug see. In our editorial of 14 June, we said that 
“there is perhaps room for a difference of opinion” 
concerning Mr, Hoover’s use of available Russian ports 
and transportation-facilities. We then cited the evi- 
dence of Mr. Paxton Hibben, and remarked that his 
contention received “a certain amount of support” 
from a personal opinion expressed in a letter to us 
from Mr. Wilbur K. Thomas. We quoted that opinion 
with its full context and proviso, which were wholly 
favourable to Mr. Hoover. When Mr. Rufus Jones 
intimates that Mr. Hoover’s case suffered at our hands 
through suppression of the remainder of Mr. Thomas’s 
letter, he is, in our opinion, extremely disingenuous. 
Should it ever become appropriate for us to establish 
this opinion of Mr. Rufus Jones’s innuendo, we shall 
publish the letter in full, and our readers may decide 
for themselves. 

We then proceeded to guard ourselves explicitly 
against giving the impression of magnifying the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hibben and Mr. Thomas; saying merely 
that it seemed to us “enough to establish a reasonable 
doubt concerning the paramount importance of rail- 
way-transportation and the perfect wisdom of Mr. 
Hoover’s management.” That is certainly no misstate- 
ment; we thought and still think that such doubt is 
wholly reasonable. But in justice to Mr. Hoover we 
went farther. We said that even if the doubt were 
converted into certainty, we should still be “slow to 
condemn a failure that might have resulted from an 
error in judgment.” This again is no misstatement. 
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If every contention made by Mr. Hibben regarding the 
use of ports and transportation were proven conclu- 
sively, we should be very slow indeed to bear hardly 
on Mr. Hoover. Considering the magnitude of the task 
of management, it would be preposterous to do so. We 
can not see that Mr. Hoover has cause for complaint of 
any misstatement whatever. First, in the plainest 
language, we set forth our belief that the controversy 
has developed scope for no more than a reasonable 
difference of opinion. ‘Then we go out of our way to 
say that even if Mr. Hoover had managed as badly as 
Mr. Hibben would have us think, we should be dis- 
inclined to believe that his mismanagement was de- 
liberate. What more can Mr. Hoover ask in the way 
of fairness and scrupulousness, unless indeed he is a 
victim of the megalomania which bureaucracy fosters, 
and imagines, like Lord Peter in the ‘Tale of a Tub,” 
that his mere ex cathedra declaration should be enough 
to make doubt of any kind impossible? 

Matters would assume a much more correct propor- 
tion in Mr. Hoover’s mind, and in Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s, if they would remember that this controversy 
is of relatively small importance. The larger issue, as 
our editorial points out, is not that Mr. Hoover’s 
organization has properly utilized all available facilities 
for relief, but that it has, to the best of its ability, 
monopolized those facilities for political purposes. We 
laid down this issue at the outset of our editorial of 
14 June. Mr. Hoover says in his letter that “his atten- 
tion has been called” to this editorial. It is unfortunate 
that his attention, once called to it, should have been 
called off again, or should have drifted off, before he 
had finished reading the first dozen lines; for then he 
would have known what it was really about. He would 
have known, further, that in dragging the red herring 
of mismanagement across the trail of this larger issue, 
as he did in this letter, and as Mr. Walter Lippmann 
did in the New York World, he was giving a far less 
favourable impression of his own integrity, both in- 
tellectual and moral, than any we could possibly give. 
We put this issue flatly, asking a number of questions 
that are, as far as we can see, competent, proper and 
pertinent. We based these questions upon facts which 
we duly set forth. We asked them, moreover, in a 
proper manner, with a scrupulous and civil avoidance 
of anything like prejudgment. Our concluding words 
were utterly unassuming and judicial. To these ques- 
tions, however, and to their related matters of fact, 
Mr. Hoover has made no reference, notwithstanding 
that they make up three-fourths of the bulk of the 
editorial and constitute its only importance. He may 
regard it as beneath his dignity to do so; yet it seems 
remarkable that he should think it proper to show 
sensitiveness to what is and can be, as far, at least, as 
we and our writings are concerned, no more than a 
suspicion of bad judgment, and none too well-founded 
at that, and to show none towards a much graver and 
much better authenticated suspicion. It is extraor- 
dinary that his fautor, Mr. Walter Lippmann, should 
have displayed such assiduity towards the one suspicion 
and have had not a word to say concerning the other, 
notwithstanding it has been everywhere rife since Mr. 
Hoover first took on the duties of administering relief 
in Russia. If unfavourable inferences are drawn from 
this apparent inconsistency, we think it fair to say that 
Mr. Hoover has only himself to blame for an ex- 
tremely unfortunate management of his publicity. 


We hope and trust that we are speaking of these - 


matters for the last time. Let us, therefore, say once 
more what we have often said before, that if Mr. 
Hoover has used his position in Russia for political 
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purposes, in order to weaken, undermine and embarrass 
the Soviet Government, as we firmly believe he has, he 
has done precisely what we ourselves would have done 
if we had been in his place. That statement ought to 
dispose effectively of the notion that in our view of 
these matters there is any personal feeling of any sort 
towards Mr. Hoover. It is not Mr. Hoover, but the 
politico-economic system which produced him and 
which he represents, that concerns us. If we ourselves 
were a product of that system, bred to a complete ac- 
cord with it, and had entered its service, we should do 
its work and achieve its purposes by any means that lay 
to hand. We can sympathize as fully with Mr. 
Hoover’s devotion to the system that produced him as 
we can with Torquemada’s; with his distrust and 
hatred of the Russian system as fully as with the dis- 
trust and hatred of the French Revolution that were 
displayed by Burke and Wordsworth. Our difference 
from Mr. Hoover is simply that we believe that the 
system of legal monopoly and privilege is organized 
theft; and that the Russian revolution has been the 
great liberator of the idea that it is organized theft. 
Therefore our views of Russian affairs and our atti- 
tude towards them are bound to be in direct opposition 
to Mr. Hoover’s. Unfortunately, a difference of this 
kind always tends to make each party to it regard the 
other as a person who should be, and in his heart really 
is, ashamed of himself. We have always resisted this 
tendency, and never, as far as we know, have we per- 
mitted it to influence our thought, much less our writ- 
ings, about Mr. Hoover. We wish he were franker. 
If his consistency had the openness and candour which 
made old Clemenceau such an admirable figure, we 
should respect him more heartily; but one’s failure in 
that regard even, we hasten to say, is likely to be tem- 
peramental, and therefore probably not to be easily 
overcome. 

Now, finally, a word concerning Mr. Rufus Jones. 
This gentleman says that our editorial of 14 June seems 
to him most unfortunate; and in saying this, he is quite 
within his rights. But he also says that it seems to him 

most unfair. We think, therefore, that we may prop- 
_ erly call upon Mr. Jones to show cause for this remark 
by saying to whom it is unfair and by pointing out 
wherein the unfairness consists. We shall be greatly 
surprised if Mr. Rufus Jones succeeds in doing this; 
but it is proper for us to wait and see. 


WEEDS OF BITTERNESS. 

Tue sack of booty that Uncle Sam brought home from 
the war contained some curious articles. These, it is 
now plain, included a large package of seeds of anti- 
Semitism, which, having been widely scattered, are now 
sprouting rapidly in the favourable soil of our social 
organization. Our mild Jewish phobia of former days, 
when citizens of the race of Jesus of Nazareth were 
barred merely from college fraternities, certain sum- 
mer hotels and the majority of social clubs, is now 
being developed and intensified. At present the out- 
break of racial exclusiveness is particularly noticeable 
in our institutions of higher learning. 

The attempt of the authorities at Harvard to devise 
an exclusion system has attracted considerable atten- 
tion and comment. It appears that about twenty per 
cent of the students in Harvard College are of “for- 
eign” origin. The great majority of these “foreigners” 
are Jews. President Lowell has accordingly appointed 
a committee of the faculty to consider methods of sift- 
ing candidates for admission. The president’s rea- 
sons for the appointment of this committee, made in 
his recent commencement address, were so vague and 


evasive as to be virtually unintelligible. In the inner 
circles of Harvard, however, it is understood that the 
Jewish proportion in the student body is to be kept 
down. It is in general tacitly assumed that the restric- 
tive processes will not apply to wealthy Jewish boys, 
especially those whose families are in a position to 
become educational almoners. Those to be excluded 
are the “undesirables.” In other words, the barriers 
will be maintained exclusively against the poor boy 
whose people are making a real sacrifice to give him 
an education, or the boy who has sufficient cultural 
ambition to struggle for an education at considerable 
sacrifice on his own part. 

In our opinion, some of the criticisms directed against 
the Harvard authorities because of this move are unduly 
harsh. The directors of the Cambridge institution are 
merely doing more directly what other places of 
learning have effected furtively under the guise of 
psychological tests for applicants, and similar subter- 
fuges. Moreover, in many of our more prominent 
Eastern institutions the number of applicants for ad- 
mission to the professional schools generally exceeds 
the facilities; and in such cases a system of social or 
racial exclusion is already practised. Nothing essen- 
tially novel, therefore, is presented in the Harvard 
plan. 

There is no reason why such institutions should not 
maintain social or racial standards for admission. The 
fact that most of them receive subsidies, direct or in- 
direct, in taxes wrung from rent-payers and producers 
is no argument against such standards, for while the 
underlying population is taxed for the upnzep of a 
caste-government there can be no valid objection to 
taxing them for the upkeep of caste-schools. Nor do 
we believe that the poor scholar with a Jewish name 
is subjected to undue hardship by being denied admis- 
sion to academic courses as these are at present con- 
ducted. In the case of the first-class technical schools, 
however, exclusion is a more serious matter. It may 
nip in the bud many a scientist or engineer whose value 
to our society might easily outweigh that of all the 
sons of our first families combined. Among the hon- 
our-students at Harvard it is difficult to discover Back 
Bay names, and from those at Columbia the names of 
the old Knickerbocker families are conspicuously ab- 
sent year after year. On the other hand the extraordin- 
arily large number of undistinguished foreign names on 
the annual honour-rolls of these and similar institu- 
tions would seem to indicate that the vigorous applica- 
tion necessary to achieve scholarship is notable among 
that class of students described by a former distin- 
guished president of Princeton as “men of the meaner 
sort.” 

If our overpopulated institutions of higher learn- 
ing were jealous of their standards as educational 
institutions, they would thin the ranks of their appli- 
cants on some basis of intellectual unfitness. When 
they weed out their students according to racial or 
social standards, they really abdicate their claim to be 
considered educational institutions; they become virtu- 
ally caste clubs, symbols of our stratified society. 

Anti-Semitism, like all race-prejudice, is merely one 
of the natural phenomena of a caste-society. Doubtless 
it will grow and flourish here with something of the 
fertility it enjoyed in Tsarist Russia and Kaiserist 
Germany, for we seem to have succeeded to the politi- 
cal heritage of those discredited Old-World Govern- 
ments. Our Government has been a generous supporter 
of the anti-Semitic Polish Government; it subsidized 
Wrangel and his pogrom-making associates in southern 
Russia; and Mr. Hoover’s subordinates in the admin- 
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istration of American charity have boasted that they 
placed the present infidel-chasers in power in Hungary. 
These little jobs would deserve the hearty approval of 
the old chieftains of the Tsar’s Black Hundreds. Our 
universities now appear to be fostering race-prejudice 
quite in the mode of similar institutions in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia and Germany. As yet there is little 
indication that the aggravation of racial differences and 
misunderstandings has been fostered deliberately here 
by the ruling caste, in order to divert the underlying 
population from more serious social preoccupations. 
That may well be a natural development still to come. 
Given a large polyglot population, a sprawling and 
disorganized social life, combined with the close con- 
trol of the sources of information by small and well- 
organized owning groups, it is interesting to speculate 
on the number of years likely to elapse between the 
first sporadic outcroppings of race-prejudice and the 
first pogroms. 


THE ECONOMICS {OF THE UPLINGER: 


THERE is something soothing in the voice of the pro- 
fessor of political economy, or economics, or sociology, 
or whatever it is the latest fashion to name the courses 
in the college catalogue. When one listens to him one 
need have no fear of being held to general principles, 
or of being made uncomfortable by disturbing attacks 
upon accepted institutions. What used to be regarded 
as the laws of political economy are rarely mentioned 
by these gentlemen; indeed, there seems to be a tacit 
agreement among them to observe one hard and fast 
rule: that the private appropriation of rent shall not be 
made the subject of serious discussion. It is a com- 
fortable rule and a safe one; and yet, somehow, we 
ourselves can never adhere to it. There is so strongly 
fixed in our mind an old-fashioned prepossession that 
rent is at the bottom of the controversy over wages and 
profits and very much involved in the overshadowing 
question of taxation, that we can no more keep it 
out of our discussion of economic questions than Mr. 
Dick could keep King Charles’s head out of his 
Memorial. 

There lies before us, in the pages of an esteemed 
contemporary, a paper on religion in industry, by Mr. 
Henry R. Mussey, professor of economics at Wellesley 
College. Professor Mussey is not impressed with the 
argument that the common good, being the sum of 
individual satisfactions, will naturally result from each 
man’s seeking his own advantage. Generous minds, 
he says, shocked at seeing easy profits made by cur- 
tailing production, by taking toll from commerce at 
strategic points, and by the possession of natural re- 
sources, are drawn to the idea of production for use, 
not for profit. They desire so to regulate industry 
that “those who drive it may find it possible to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

Our first impulse would be to inquire where the 
power to control production rests, to trace the author- 
ity of the toll-takers, and to examine the titles of the 
owners of natural resources. But we can not do so 
without approaching forbidden ground. Professor 
Mussey rules out the hope of salvation through a 
fundamental change in the economic order. Such a 
hope betokens too simple a faith “in human nature 
plus a panacea.” It is too large an order for a study 
which has ceased to be a science; so the problem is 
reduced to getting forward somehow from our present 
position, and anyone’s guess is in order. This paper, 
however, would be disinclined to accept any guidance 
towards the goal of service, that took the form of com- 
pulsory altruism. Our own predilection is for a social 


arrangement that would permit the fullest exercise of 
individual faculties compatible with the equal rights 
of all. 

We are unable to share the hope that the State, the 
trade unions and the employers’ organizations, working 
together as an economic community, will be successful 
in subordinating private purposes to the general good. 
No doubt the ostensible aim of all these organizations 
is to serve the public, but for some reason not dis- 
closed in college courses in political economy, the pub- 
lic is plundered in a ratio that increases as the power of 
such organizations grows, and as Governments ex- 
tend their control of economic processes. In fact, it 
might be pertinent to ask if the dislocations in our 
industrial development are not in some way connected 
with the monopolies enjoyed by these three groups. 

Professor Mussey thinks that when the idea of serv- 
ice (quaintly associated with our bankrupt Govern- 
ments), has permeated the whole industrial system we 
shall no longer be troubled with the question of prop- 
erty, but shall discover “that whether a particular form 
of property at a given time should be publicly or pri- 
vately owned is ‘not a matter of ‘immutable economic 
principle’ . . . but a question of which form of owner- 
ship promises the better service under the particular 
conditions.” Thus the service-test takes the place of 
that rigid conception of rights which was so dear to 
the early writers on political economy; and we are 
urged to put away economic fads and to help to establish 
as a criterion of success the idea of serviceability in 
the community. Whether it is more of a fad to 
hold that all men are created free and equal than to 
hold that they are created for the purpose of serving the 
community, we must leave our readers to decide; 
though they may pertinently inquire what is meant by 
the community, and how it is proposed to serve it. We 
are reminded by recent experience that Governments, 
acting under religious sanctions, may demand sacrifices 
in the name of the community that seem to us destruc- 
tive alike of individual happiness and social order. 

Even if it be admitted that self-interest, exercised 
under the restrictions imposed by the political power, 
has not only failed to serve the common good, but has 
deepened the cleavage between poverty and riches, pro- 
moted strife, and brought the world to the verge of 
economic and social ruin, such an admission still does 
not weaken the position of the despised economists. 
Their contention was that human nature, which gives 
such a poor account of itself under arbitrary laws, 
would react in a much more satisfactory way if given 
free play; the proper concern of government being to 
hold the balance even between individuals. There has 
never been a time when men were at liberty to follow 
their own interests without a political restraint that 
resulted in favouritism. Governments have always 
sought to strengthen themselves by creating State and 
private monopolies, and it has been in conditions such 
as these that self-interest has taken the distorted forms 
so justly complained of. These monopolies would long 
since have disappeared if the logic of the economists 
had been accepted. When the Empress Catherine of 
Russia asked Lemercier de la Riviére how a ruler 
should be guided in giving laws to the people, the 
economist replied, “To give, or to make laws, Madame, 
is a task which God has not left to anyone.” The 
proper concern of government should be, he added, 
“to investigate; to discover and to observe the laws 
that God has obviously inscribed in the organization 
of men when he created them; to attempt to go farther 
would be a great mistake and a destructive enter- 
prise.” 
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If we assume the right to live, and take into account 
the necessity of labour, we have something to guide 
us in considering the question of property. For it 
would seem to follow that private property should 
be confined to the things that are the product of labour, 
leaving the enjoyment of the natural elements open to 
all on terms of equality. We find the Nation taking the 
same position as Professor Mussey, when it asks for a 
new code of industrial law, “built not upon the old 
notion of the utter inviolability of private property but 
upon the modern idea that industry is a vibrant group 
of human relations growing out of human needs.” It 
is hard to imagine a stable society, or an industrial 
order that meets human needs with reasonable success, 
whose laws fail to recognize the primary rights of the 
individuals who compose it. But if the right to life 
and property be granted, freedom of production and 
exchange must be accepted as a corollary. In the 
absence of legal privilege there is no compulsion, and 
the only way to advance one’s personal fortunes is by 
co-operation with others in an exchange of services 
resulting in mutual benefit. 

If those who would regulate industry have the king- 

dom of God in mind, they will desist from clothing 
mortal Governments in the raiment of divinity and 
holding them up as fit objects of worship. We should 

: _ like to call to their attention a concrete suggestion which 

seems to this paper worthy of their consideration. It 

comes not from a college professor, or an uplifter, but 

_ from a practical politician, Sir Charles Hobhouse, who 
urged at a recent meeting in Manchester that Great 
Britain should abandon reparation-claims in exchange 
for free trade with Germany. Such an act of obedience 
to the Golden Rule would promote the common good 
by serving the interests of all the individuals con- 

cerned. Moreover, the extension of this principle to 
all countries, and its application to production as well 
as exchange, would mark a long step in the direction 
of universal freedom and would afford the human spirit 
an opportunity to prove its latent capabilities. 


WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSET POET. 
“Goon for the bider, bad for the rider” such was the curt, 
_ homely proverb by which the country people of Wessex in 
medizval times used to describe the heavy, rich, alluvial soil 
from which they derived their livelihood. ledecd there can 
be found no meadows throughout the length and breadth of 
England more opulent than those of Dorsetshire, and in 
Dorset itself none richer than those that are situated in the 
fertile valley of Blackmore within the green margins of 
which William Blarnes, the dialect poet, passed his life. 

He was born in 1800 and died in 1886, and during this 
long span of years was scarcely ever out of earshot of that 
broad-mouthed speech, “the bold, broad Doric of England” 
which, as it pleased him to remember, was derived almost 
without change from the “Eald Seaxan.” Just as the great 
spreading oaks and trimmed or “shrouded” elms grow in- 
digenous and sturdy from the fecund soil of those favoured 
acres, so is it with his dialect poetry. Every verse, every 
line of it, seems to have been bathed in those lovely blue 
mists of dawn, “the pride of the mornen,” as the village 
‘people call them, which during the earlier hours of the long 
days of summer so frequently envelope the hedgerow trees. 

William Barnes was a man of old-fashioned tastes and 
habits. Up to the day of his death he was accustomed to 
wear the eighteenth-century dress. Thomas Hardy gives us 
this delightful glimpse of him: 


Few figures were more familiar to the eye in the county 
town’ of Dorset om a market day than an aged man, quaintly 
attired in capel cloak, knee breeches, and buckled shoes with 
a leather satchel slung over his shoulders and a stout staff in 
his hand. Every Saturday morning he might be 
seen trudging up the narrow South street of Dorchester 
. . . till he reached the four crossways. Halting here 
opposite. the public clock, he would pull his old-fashioned 
watch from its deep fob and set it with great precision to 
London time. 
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Bagbere, the little hamlet where William Barnes was born, 
is situated on the banks of the river Stour, and his poetry is 
almost entirely concerned with the fields, homesteads, straw- 
strewn bartons, and grassy honeysuckle-lanes, that are within 
walking-distance of that most lovely river. Indeed, there 
are many people who find it difficult to dissociate his poetry 
from its slowly moving waters; waters whose muddy bottoms 
have from the earliest days given such good tharbourage to 
the coarser kinds of fish; to eels and leather-mouthed chub, 
and red-dorsal-finned roach. Of all English rivers, the river 
Stour is the most friendly. Along under its sweet alder- 
shaded pools no danger ever lurks; no evil undercurrents 
ever disturb its wide, cider-coloured reaches, as by wood 
and “drong,” by park and flowering meadow, it winds its 
way toward the channel, with no other purpose, it would 
seem, than, to fill with good Stour milk the heavy udders of 
the dairy cows that frequent the margins of its glimmering 
levels where, all day long, over the flat water-lily leaves, 
dragon flies, red and blue, hover aslant. 

Within this gentle environment, all that is old, all that is 
timeworn, all that has been made sacred by human associa- 
tion, inspires the response of the poet: the church bells that 
swing in belfries where the timber is dusty with the dust 
of centuries— 


An’ frettén worms ha’ slowly wound, 
Droo beams the wold vo’k lifted sound 


—the doorposts of the cottages that have been chafed smooth 
by so many goings out and comings in; the very farm-wains 
whose painted shafts have had upon them the mud of so 
many winters, the fine pollen dust of so many summers. 

In his poetry there can be found no trace of that black 
salt of disillusionment, bitter to the taste as the milk of 
dandelions or the roots of certain weeds, that seems to have 
become so inseparable from the ‘work of the poets of these 
latter years. Never for one single moment does he suspect 
the world of concealing for human life, yawning gaps and 
ghastly insecurities! Nothing but what may be called 
“natural sorrows” ever darkens the brows of the simple folk 
whom he portrays from the time when, as swaddled children, 
they are held over the “hallowed stone” of the baptismal 
font till the hour when their bones are laid to rest amongst 
those of their fathers and of the old men before them. 

What if the greater part of his poetry is made up of a 
mere record of the varying loveliness of the passing seasons, 
as in recurring procession they adorn and lay bare again 
the ancient Wessex soil? Is it not the employment of just 
this faculty of unaffected poetic observation that is the very 
breath of consciousness to people who spend their lives in 
close proximity to nature? 

How surely Barnes catches those vague intimations of an 
inexpressible beauty which trouble us anew at the coming 
of each spring and which are never more poignantly felt 
than when, on some early April morning, the “charm” of the 
birds, louder than could have been conceived, breaks in upon 
the senses of the country sleepers, lying under their 
coloured quilts in whitewashed cottage rooms, down in 
the west country! With equal ease he recovers the very 
sense of magical seclusion that falls upon the midnight pastures 
of Dorset, where, far from the sum of cities, “the sight 0’ 
cows asleep in glittrén dew” can intoxicate the soul with 
an anguish of ecstasy almost greater than can be borne. 

No one, not even Hardy, can conjure up more surely 
the picture of a sweltering hayfield at the time of the feast 
of St. Barnabas: the hard-working labourers, “Wi’ their 
earms in white sleves, left an’ right,” the glittering farm- 
instruments, the swathes of wilting, sweet-smelling grass, 
the slowworms, the mice, the little green, cold-backed frogs: 


Or in the day, a-vleén drough 
The leafy trees, the whoa’se gookoo 
Do zing to mowers that do zet 


Their zives on end, an’ stan’ to whet. 


Again, in the following lines, has he not conveyed the 
exact impression of an opulent dairy-land when the first 
burst of June is over? 


I came along, where wide-horn’d cows 
Ithin a nook, ascreen’d by boughs 

Did stan’ an flip the white-hooped pails 
Wi’ hairy tufts o’ swingén tails. 


In half a dozen words he is often able to do what with 
another poet would take as many pages! 


Where cows did slowly seek the brink 
O’ Stour, drough zunburnt grass, to drink. 
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To a west country man these lines bring back in a single 
flash the very look of the familiar sun-bleached meadows 
when, from the white, gull-haunted cliffs of St. Alban’s Head 
to the Mendips that overlook Glastonbury, they lie prostrate 
under an August sun. How unmistakably, how essentially 
English the old man’s poems are!—like clods dug up from 
an East Chaldon mead, smelling of primroses and daisies 
and damp island-mould. How delightful is his half-humorous 
belief in fairies, which takes us back once more to the 
snoring ploughman, the dreaming, moonlit parks, the enamelled 
snake-skins, acorn cups, and cowslip-freckles of Shakespeare’s 
homely imagination. When William Barnes, wandering 
through autumn fields, looked at the haws in the hedgerows, 
they were “pixie pears” to him, and the toadstools under the 
sodden, moss-grown, beach-tree roots were “pixie stools.” In 
one of his poems, two rustics hold discourse over one of those 
mysterious circles of rough herbage which one still comes 
upon in the eegrass of the immemorial acres that lie under 
the shadow of the grey, squat tower of Milton Abbey. 


‘But in the daytime where do vearies hide? 

Where be their hwomes, then? Where do vearies bide?’ 
‘Oh! they do get away down under ground 

In hollow pleazen where they can’t be vound.’ 


Old words, old ditties, old, childish incantations are all 
dear to him. He likes to record how the children at play 
in the overgrown gardens of his favourite valley sing in 
mocking tones to the grey-white “puss moths” that they 
catch, 

Millery, millery, dousty pole! 

How many zacks hast thee a-stole 
Vour and twenty in a peck 

Hang the miller up by ’s neck. 


Or again: 


How we—when nettles had a-stung 
Our little hands, when we wer young— 
Did rub em wi’ a dock, an’ zing 

Out nettl’, in dock. In dock, out sting. 


The very look and character of certain places in Dorset he 
can bring before the eyes of her exiled sons with heart- 
breaking vividness— 


At Stalbridge, wi’ its grey-wall’d park. 


Sweet Be’minster, that bist a-bound 
By green an’ woody hills all round. 


Or with unfaltering craft he will etch in little intimate 
glimpses of country matters as living and realistic as the 
woodcuts of Thomas Bewick: 


An’ ho’ses: there wi’ lwoads of grist 
Do stand an’ toss their heavy heads. 


A yellow-banded bee did come, 
An’ softly pitch, wi’ hushén hum 
Upon a bean, an’ there did sip, 
Upon a swayén blossom’s lip. 


An’ I do zee the friskén lams 
Wi’ swingen tails an’ woolly lags 
A-playén roun’ their veedén dams 
An’ pullén o’ their milky bags. 


In many of his poems, also, we come upon the expression of 
that sturdy devotion for the actual soil out of which they 
have sprung, which time and again has enabled the simple 
folk of the west “to show the metal of their pastures” in 
England’s hour of need, 


We Do'set, though we mid be hwomely 
Be’nt asheamed to own our pleace 

An we've zome women not uncomely 

Nor asheamed to show their feace: 
We've a mead or two wo’th mowén 
We've an ox or two wo’th showén 

In the village, 

At the tillage, 

Come along an’ you shall vind 

That Dorset men don’t sheame their kind. 


The primrwose in the shedde do blow, 
The cowslip in the zun, 

The thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote where streams do run; 

An’ where do pretty maidens grow 
An’ blow, but where the tow’r 

Do rise among the bricken tuns, 

In Blackmwore by the Stour. 


In his power of portraying the pathos inherent in the tran- 
sitory nature of all things human he may be said to rival 
Wordsworth. He understood only too well the sorrow of a man 


for the woman he has lost, or of a mother for her child, 
amongst a people whose deep natures are not easily to be 
comforted. It is said that he himself for nearly forty years 
wrote down each day in his journal the name of his dead 
wife. Any familiar material objects that seem to suggest at 
least a relative permanence are always sufficient to put his 
mind into a mood of sweet melancholy; a turnstile, perhaps 
at the end of a field path, which has swung its white arms a 
thousand times to let pass a beloved one who never again, 
either in March or November, will go by that way; or, it 
may be, a spreading oak tree whose knotted bark in three score 
years and ten has scarce added six inches to its enormous 
girth. Such deep-rooted meditations find an easy utterance 
in the mellow vernacular, made up not of “hard words,” as 
the village people of Dorset call King’s English, but of a 
language whose broad phrases would seem indeed to have 
had their origin in the heart rather than in the head. 
Reading the poetry of William Barnes is like listening to 
an old-fashioned grace or to the singing which Izaak Walton 
heard on the banks of the Thames. In one of his small prose- 
works there is a passage that has always seemed to me to 
express most happily the natural piety of his mind. There 
is about it something of the pure unaffected beauty that be- 
longs to certain sentences in the works of Oliver Goldsmith. 


I had been working in my garden. The sun was just below 
the horizon and the dew was already on the smooth green walks 
bordered by sweet-smelling roses and carnations, The still- 
ness of the evening was broken only by the whistling of a 
blackbird. I sat down on a rude seat I had formed beneath an 
old tree and, as I thought of the fruits and plants that were 
ripening around me, I exclaimed to myself, ‘How happy if 
they knew it, are they that till the ground.’ 


William Barnes died in a small hamlet near Dorchester; and 
it is in that old county town that a statue of him may be seen, 
at the foot of which one may read this verse, taken from his 
poem to the good Squire of Culver Dell: 


But now I hope his kindly feace 

Is gone to vind, a better pleace 

But still wi’ vok a’ left behind 

He'll always be a-kept in mind. 
It stands, this image of a man in whose heart no guile was 
to be found, confronting the familiar high street, along which 
he had so often made his way amid the clamour of folk and 
beasts come into market from the fields and grounds he knew 


and loved so well. 
LLEWELYN Powys. 


A cynic once called Russia a “nude in full dress.” 
Paul Miliukoy, in his book on the Russian Revolution, 
expressed this thought in more abstract form when he 
characterized Russian culture as “an attempt to inocu- 
late primitiveness with refinement.” The two defini- 
tions are in fundamental accord and both are true. 

The rationale of Russian culture during the last two 
centuries is this inner contrast between barbarism at 
the bottom and high culture at the top of the social 
scale. Foreign observers were always struck by this 
contrast, which is the source of the unique charm as 
well as of the tragic weakness of Russian culture. It 
is indeed strange that a country with a population 
eighty-five per cent illiterate should have given to the 
world unexcelled geniuses in science and literature! 
For personalities of gigantic stature are to be found in 
Russia not merely among masters of the pen, but also 
among scientists. Towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Russia harboured the greatest surgeon 
of the period, Pirogov. In the ’seventies and ‘eighties 
the great Russian chemist, Mendeleyev, conceived the 
periodic system of the elements. In the domain of 
philosophy, Russia has bestowed upon the world the 
extraordinary figure of Vladimir Soloviev, moralist, . 
metaphysician, mystic. 

In more recent times Russia has produced first-class 
men in almost all domains of science. The biologists 
Shimkevitch and Mensbir, the botanist Palladin, the 
physicists Lebedev and Chvolson, the historians Kare- 
yev and Klyuchevsky, the economists Tugan-Baran- 
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ovsky and Struve, the comparative jurists Maxim 
Kovalevsky and Paul Vinogradov, the creator of an 
original and deep “psychological theory of law,” 
Petrajhitsky—all these names mean as much to Europe 
as they do to Russia. Through its leading representa- 
tives, Russian science has said much that was new. 
Moreover, the intellectual movements of the West 
often acquired new brilliancy and charm when re- 
fracted by the prism of the Russian spirit. 

Only in a few rare instances, of course, can one 
speak of independent contributions to the sum of scien- 
tific knowledge. By and large, the scientific life of 
Russia bears the stamp of foreign derivation. As is 
always the case with young peoples and incipient cul- 
tures, the foundation of Russian intellectual life was 
supplied by the achievements of her more advanced and 
educated neighbours. Historical parallels may be seen 
in the case of ancient Rome, or that of the medieval 
Germans, or that of the peoples of America in the nine- 
teenth century. 

From the time of Peter the Great, Russia lived by 
foreign brains and learned from foreign teachers. 
Among the Russian intellectuals the spiritual leaders 
of the West always found their most enthusiastic 
adherents, and the intellectual movements and fashions 
of Western Europe never failed to elicit from them a 
live and ready response. The intellectual spellbinders 
of Europe invariably became intellectual spellbinders 
of Russia. The eighteenth century was in Russia, as 
it was in France, the century of Voltaire and the 
encyclopeedists ; the first half of the nineteenth century 
found Russia illumined by the star of Hegel; while the 
second half of that century was characterized in 
Russia as in Western Europe by an enthusiasm for the 
natural sciences and positivistic philosophy. The 
Russian people are as receptive as students; as im- 
pressionable as flappers; as enthusiastic as neophytes. 
Eager for the new, ardently interested in the last word 
of scientific fashion, they often go farther than their 
teachers and preceptors. Nowhere could be found 
such uncompromising materialists as in the Russia of 
the ‘sixties, such fanatical Nietzscheans as in the 
Russia of the ’nineties, such consequential Marxians 
as in the Russia of twenty-five years ago, and such 
faithful protagonists of pragmatism as in the Russia 
of recent days. 

The borrowed character of Russian culture finds its 
external expression in the number and importance of 
translations from other languages. In this respect 
Russia indubitably occupies the first place in the world. 
While intensely eager for knowledge, the Russians 
never harbour either national prejudices or a national 
conceit. In the course of the last century, every work 
of significance, in any language, was translated and 
published in Russian. Some books, in Russian transla- 
tion, have played as prominent a part in the intellectual 
life of mankind as they have in the original. I doubt 
that Buckle’s “History of Civilization in England” was 
- read in its home land as it was in Russia in the ’sixties 
and ‘seventies. I also doubt that Mill’s “Logic,” 
Renan’s “The Life of Jesus,” Marx’s “Capital” and 
Nietzsche’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra” were less widely 
read in Russian than they were in the originals. 

The second characteristic trait of Russian scientific 
literature is the large number of popular books. Russia 
could not, of course, compete with Germany, France, 
England or America in the quantity and quality of its 
scientific monographs and journals. In the field of 
popular textbooks and surveys, on the other hand, 
Russia can stand comparison with any civilized country. 

The popularization of knowledge was organized in 


Russia on a broad and exemplary basis. More than 
one publishing-house devoted itself exclusively to the 
task of furnishing to the reading public popular books 
dealing with all fields of knowledge, thus representing 
a highly significant cultural and social attainment. 
Germany, with her model book-publishing system, 
probably excelled Russia even in this respect. But I 
am convinced that in the domain of popular scientific 
literature Russia stood far ahead of France, England 
and probably the United States. 

Moreover, the cost of books was less in Russia than 
anywhere else. Authors’ fees were slight and the read- 
ing public was thoroughly indifferent to the external 
appearance of printed matter. It thus became possible 
to place scientific books on the market at prices which 
seemed low even in comparison with pre-war prices in 
Europe and America. This was particularly true of 
translations. Russian translations were invariably 
cheaper than the originals. I remember, for example, 
that Beloch’s “History of Greece,’ which in Germany 
cost forty marks, sold in Russia for four roubles, that 
is, for one-fifth of the price. Giddings’s “Principles 
of Sociology” could be bought for one rouble fifty 
kopeks (seventy-five cents). One could also secure 
much more cheaply than in the originals, the yolumin- 
ous works of a popular scientific character, such as 
Brehm’s “The Life of Animals,” Réclus’s “The Earth 
and Its Inhabitants,” Weber’s “Universal History,” 
and so on. 

The popular book in Russia had its companion in 
the monthly (the so-called “fat”) journal. In addition 
to its social and political significance, the Russian “fat” 
journal served as a powerful factor in the spreading of 
scientific ideas. The journal was treated by the Russian 
public with a piety little understood in Western Europe. 
Whole epochs of Russian intellectual history centre 
around one or another of the leading journals. This 
significance of the journal goes back as far as the time 
of Catherine II, the time of Novikov and Radishtchev, 
those martyrs of freedom of speech in Russia. The 
journal reached the acme of its development in the 
epoch of Byelinsky and Chernishevsky, when each new 
issue of the Notes of the Fatherland or of the Con- 
temporary was perused in the student-circles of Mos- 
cow until, according to an expression of Herzen’s, 
it was “full of spots and holes.” Later the cult of the 
journal weakened somewhat; however, such journals 
as the European Messenger, Russian Thought, Russian 
Riches, preserved until the revolution a prestige such 
as the Edinburgh Review may have enjoyed in England 
when Macaulay’s essays were appearing in it. 

The pre-eminence of the popular scientific book and 
the serious journal is the result of a most distinctive 
trait of Russian intellectual life. In Russia, scientific 
interest is not restricted to narrow groups of specialists 
in one science or another. Wide circles of the educated 
class are interested in science—not in some particular 
science, but in all sciences. The interest can not be 
very deep, or the resulting knowledge very solid. 
Nevertheless, the vitality and range of this interest 
represents an indubitable and important factor in the 
spiritual life of Russia. In Russia, concern about Marx 
is not restricted to economists, or concern about Darwin 
to biologists. Important events in the field of each 
particular science rapidly become known and assimilat- 
ed throughout the entire intellectual class. In Russia 
every one—the poor even more than the rich—strives 
to enter a university. Similarly, all educated people, 
apart from professionals and specialists, regard it as 
their moral duty to follow the progress of human 
thought in all the spheres of spiritual activity. 
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This class of educated people, who are interested in 
all that leads to the True and the Good, is known in 
Russia by a special name, a name not easily translated 
into other languages, because other peoples do not 
possess an exactly equivalent concept. The name 1s, 
intelligentsia. Who are the intelligentsia? A uni- 
versity student who supports himself by tutoring and is 
yearly expelled for delay in paying tuition ; a physician 
who wins his bread in the rural wilds of a Zemstvo 
clinic; a village teacher; a provincial lawyer; a pro- 
gressive priest—all of these are included in the 
intelligentsia, together with their intellectual brethren 
who are financially somewhat better situated. This 
vast class of impractical, weak-willed idealists, which 
has been so strikingly described in Russian literature, 
from Turgenev to Chekoy, this intelligentsia, has 
served until this day as the specific carrier of the 
spiritual life of Russia. 

Will this class survive; or will the menacing current 
of historic events sweep away the thin layer of culture 
resting upon a boundless continent of a half barbaric 
people? Upon the fate of this layer hangs the future of 
Russian culture. 

ALEXIS GOLDENWEISER. 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE. 


Ar the annual convention of the Drama League of 
America, held at Evanston, Illinois, | was impressed 
anew with the slight part which the professional 
theatre plays in the life of this country, and the 
increase in the effort that is being made to keep the 
spoken drama alive without the aid of the professional 
theatre. When the Drama League was organized, 
more than a decade ago, its avowed object was to 
“organize audiences for good plays,” and it still.makes 
something of this work, informing its members what 
professionally-produced plays are worth seeing, and 
encouraging these plays to visit cities where a Drama 
League centre exists. But this appears to be no longer 
the chief work of the League, and certainly it is the 
least interesting of its many activities. The truth is 
that the League was never able greatly to affect the 
success of a play, though it has helped plays more than 
once; and latterly so few plays visit any but the 
larger cities that a League centre which depended on 
professional playgoing for its activities would perish 
of inactivity. 

So the League has gradually turned more and more 
to a study of the amateur rather than the professional 
theatre, in its effort to keep the spoken drama alive in 
those sections of America which the professional 
theatre has abandoned. It is working, or seeking to 
work, through study-groups, through the churches, 
through the colleges, the normal schools, the so-called 
little theatres. It finds increasingly, of course, others 
making the same effort, and one of its functions in the 
future may well be to correlate all these efforts. 
Even to-day, however, to attend a Drama League con- 
vention is to see, if dimly as yet, in the vaguest out- 
lines, the American theatre of the future emerging, 
the new system of production which will enable an 
entire nation, instead of a few large cities only, to 
have a drama. 

To me, the most interesting feature of the recent 
convention was the reports of various educators who 
are endeavouring to aid their communities by training 
pupils in the arts of the theatre. They agreed that 
the first barrier which must be broken down before 
amateur effort can begin to create a theatre, is the old 
idea of what constitutes a “home talent” entertain- 
ment. In the maintenance of this idea, the public 
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high schools, from Massachusetts to the Pacific Coast, 
are the chief offenders. A questionnaire sent to three 
hundred high schools in Ohio brought out the fact 
that in every case where plays were given (and most 
of the schools gave plays), they were given solely 
for the purpose of raising money—i.e., play-giving 
was commercialized, and the supposed taste of the 
patrons was the determining factor in the choice of 
plays. Yet all the testimony was to the effect that 
the high-school play was “a unifying influence in the 
community”; some declared it to be the only unifying 
influence. In only a pitifully few cases could the 
play be given in the school-building. The “Town 
Hall” was the usual place. All halls had footlights, 
but very few had any other lighting-equipment; few 
schools experimented with scenery or draperies; al- 
most no schools had any lighting-equipment or prop- 
erties of their own. Only forty per cent of the 
teacher-coaches had had any training for such work; 
and in all but a few cases the plays were produced as 
extra-curriculum activities, with no educational or 
social-service values established in the minds of pupils, 
parents or public. Yet in nearly every case, those 
replying to the questionnaire expressed a desire to 
do better work, but ignorance of how to achieve it. 

The need, then, seems pretty clearly established for 
competent dramatic training in normal schools and 
State universities, for until on a thousand Main 
Streets the high-school plays are produced in a dif- 
ferent manner, and in a different spirit, progress will 
be slow and difficult. The most popular high-school 
play in Ohio last winter, for example, was “Aaron 
Slick of Pumpkin Creek,” with “Deacon Dubb’s 
Second Wife” giving it a close race. “Fascinating 
Fanny Brown” was another popular play. (Main 
Street, by the way, refttses to pay royalties, counting 
the pennies before the dramatic values.) It is impos- 
sible either to recruit actors for any potential little- 
theatre groups or to breed an interest in the drama 
as a vital art, in a public brought up on untrained, 
undisciplined town-hall productions of “Aaron Slick 
of Pumpkin Creek,” staged to pay for the basket-ball 
team’s new sweaters. 

A thin-faced, humorous young man from a Mis- 
souri normal college presently told us of an entire 
county where practically every high-school teacher 
of English had been trained to produce plays, and to 
compel the choice of good plays. We heard of school 
after school asking, even demanding, that its English 
teachers be given this training. From Professor Mabie 
of Iowa State University we learned of a university 
company which last winter staged several plays for 
the community, including “Beyond the Horizon”— 
and the O’Neill tragedy was the most popular! From 
him, too, we learned that pupils go back into the 
schools of the State to teach, with requests not only 
to mount the high-school plays, but to act as com- 
munity dramatic directors. From Professor Bridge 
of Grinnell College, Iowa, we heard of a new high- 
school auditorium that had been built at the urgent 
demand of the local Drama League, with an adequate 
stage, a velours curtain, an arrangement of drapes to 
take the place of the usual atrocious painted set. He 
told us how his little theatre company, in a town of 
4000 people, gives one-act plays between films on 
certain nights, in the motion-picture theatre of the 
town; and also how his company acted “Passers-By,” 
last winter in several surrounding towns, playing to 
audiences composed of people many of whom had 
never before witnessed a spoken drama. These audi- 
ences were too absorbed and astonished to applaud. 
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Iowa, indeed, has already, at the instigation of the 
Drama League, organized a little-theatre circuit. Last 
winter there were six companies, producirg six good 
plays, ready to act in neighbouring towns, and asking 
only that their expenses be met. This brought the price 
of admission in most cases to twenty-five cents. Among 
the plays were “The Truth,” “Passers-By,” “Beyond 
the Horizon” and ‘The Mollusc.” This coming winter 
little-theatre circuit-committees will be organized in 
Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma. The productions 
will not be as good as those of the Provincetown Play- 
ers or the New York Amateur Comedy Club. Many 
of these little-theatre groups will be organized in 
towns of less than 5000 people, and in many cases in 
towns that have no university to help them. But it 
is a beginning, and it means that a genuine desire is 
at work in the Middle West to create a theatre, since 
no professional theatre is available. The success of 
the movement will depend in part on the ingenuity of 
those in charge in overcoming the difficulties of me- 
chanical equipment; a portable-portmanteau setting and 
light-plant will probably have to be devised. But its 
success will depend still more on the ability of the State 
colleges to turn out competent directors and workers 
who can guide the movement in its early days. How 
far ahead Professor Baker of Harvard saw when he 
founded his “47 Workshop,” in 1907—and how blind 
to its real social significance were some of his col- 
leagues ! 

It is interesting to note that a pupil of Professor 
Baker, now at the University of Montana, produced 
“He Who Gets Slapped” out there a year before it 
was mounted by the Theatre Guild in New York; 
and that another of his pupils, Professor Koch of 
the University of North Carolina, has a workshop- 
theatre on Chapel Hill where the students not only 
stage and act, but also write their own plays, about 
the life of their own State, and in the Christmas and 
Easter vacations take these plays on a tour of the 
State. During the past academic year they have 
given almost twenty performances through North 
Carolina, besides those given at the college—perform- 
ances, be it noted, of plays that have an intimate 
connexion with the life of the community. We shall 
have a chance to estimate the literary value of these 
plays next autumn, when Henry Holt brings out a 
collection of them. But even if their literary value 
should prove to be slight (which would not be sur- 
prising), their positive value to the State of North 
Carolina can hardly be overestimated, for they are 
giving it dramatic self-expression; and until there is 
desire for dramatic self-expression, and some knowl- 
edge of what it means and how to attain it, no real 
and abiding theatre is possible. 

When we professional critics have written of the 
amateur theatre, we have generally had in mind such 
“Vittle theatres” as exist in many of the larger and 
more sophisticated communities, in which the workers, 


’ with a background of familiarity with all the methods 


and attainments of the professional theatre, try con- 
sciously to supply certain deficiencies of that theatre, 
chiefly by experimenting with new plays and methods. 
But the little theatres which the Drama League has 
set itself to foster, and which give promise of spring- 
ing up in ever-increasing numbers, are not of that 
sort. To the'merely esthetic critic, they will for some 
time probably be negligible. Their workers will have 
but little background of the professional theatre. Their 
experimentation will be not with new plays and meth- 
ods, but with the painfully stubborn material of play- 
ers and public unaccustomed to amy art of the theatre. 


Their task will be to create in the community a love 
of, a desire for, the spoken drama, taken seriously 
as one of the most enjoyable of all the escapes man 
has devised from the meaninglessness of an existence 
uncoordinated by art. It is significant to me, and at 
once pathetic and hopeful, that the little-theatre circuit- 
committee of Iowa has been asked this winter by towns 
of as few as 500 people to supply community dramatic 
directors ! 

If you are tempted to shudder at the thought of 
the production which such a town would put on, pause 
a moment to reflect on this: the organization of the 
professional theatre in America has almost completely 
broken down, as far as supplying worthy drama out- 
side of a few larger cities is concerned. If we are 
ever again to have in this country a professsional the- 
atre which is nation-wide and in any sense representa- 
tive, it must be a theatre made up of more or less 
fixed local units, each the outgrowth of a local demand. 
But there will never be, can never be, a local demand 
unless the local population knows what a theatre is, 
has the theatre habit, and craves the satisfactions of 
spoken drama. In other words, the people must first 
create their own theatre. When they have really done 
that, it will doubtless in many places rapidly become 
professional. Out of the little-theatre circuits, the 
university courses, and the rest of the groping amateur 
effort, will one day rise, perhaps, a true American 
theatre instead of our present pitiable aggregation of 
itinerant showmen who occasionally scuttle out from 
New York. At any rate, I can see no other way by 
which it can come. 

WaLTER PRICHARD EaTOoN. 


THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD. 

Tue striking social transformation of my time was a 
natural result of the decay of drunkenness. It was a 
hideous thing, this unromantic drunkenness of an Ameri- 
can industrial population cooped up in a big city and rush- 
ing from the despotism of the factory-foreman to the 
hospitality of the bartender. This drunkenness had no- 
thing in common with the merry sprees of Falstaff or the 
religious intoxication one finds in Greek tragedy. How 
vividly still I recall the sensation created during the 
Hayes Administration in the circles among which my 
lot was cast, by the announcement that beer, whisky and 
wine had been banished from the White House table! 
This eccentricity threw a cloud over the Administration. 
I judge from what I saw and heard about me. I was 
then nine. 

An historian of the American people, dealing with his 
subject in the manner of Green, would not create the 
proper atmosphere if he failed to make liquor his back- 
ground while reviewing this period. Indeed, I do not 
see how the historian will collect his material when he 
comes to deal with the drunkenness of those days. All 
the pictures of it are distorted. The facts are supposed 
to be available in the literature of prohibition, in the rec- 
ords of the police courts, in the memoirs of all foes of 
the Demon Rum. Now, this Demon Rum, with whom 
as a child I was brought up, must not be conceived as 
a hideous and devouring monster. That picture of the 
drunkard’s child—how ridiculous it is! The drunkard’s 
child in those days was as often as not better clad and 
better fed than the child of the total abstainer. The 
drunkard’s child was the object of a universal sympathy- 
Shoes were bought for him by everybody. Allowances 
were made for his shortcomings. If his mother could 
not pay her rent, she had but to mention the fact and 
the sum was supplied by total abstainers, who did not 
advertise their charity in the newspapers. 

There is a theory, originating with fhe temperance- 
advocates, that a drunkard neglected his family, lost his 
earning-power and wound up in the gutter. This impres- 
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sion is too conventionalized. Exceptions are assumed to 
have been the rule. in all my experience of drunkards 
when I was a boy—and nearly all the homes to which I 
then had access were drunkards’ homes—I can recall none 
which did not contain comforts and in some cases lux- 
uries; a piano, perhaps, or a little library of books or an 
equipment of queer clocks under glass domes. I think 
I am correct in the assertion that a great majority of the 
intimate friends of my mother were the wives of drunk- 
ards—the period comprised the whole of the Administra- 
tions of Presidents Hayes, Garfield and Arthur—and the 
home of every one ot these women had a parlour, well 
swept and brightly carpeted. 

The notion that a drunkard’s home was mean and dirty 
may be set beside that other odd belief that a drunkard 
sometimes came home and beat his wife. Anyone with 
the least practical experience of drunkards knows that 
such men are easily knocked down when they are in liquor. 
Many a time, as a mere boy, I have knocked a man down 
when he was drunk. When a man is drunk he is likely 
to move in a series of lurches, although it is a fact that 
if he be in the very first stages of drunkenness he will 
walk with a peculiarly rigid and determined straightness. 
If he comes home wholly under the influence of liquor 
he executes a series of slides against the parlour wall. 
The moment a drunken man lurches, give him the least 
push in the direction of his lurch and down he will go. 
I was not yet seven years old when I became aware of 
this peculiarity in drunkards. I have in the period to 
which I refer seen a heavy, big, powerful drunkard sent 
sprawling to the floor by a slight push from the hand 
of a slim and delicate wife. Nevertheless, it happens 
often enough nowadays that when one picks up a news- 
paper one reads that a man has been sent to prison for 
beating his wife while he was drunk. I think it will be 
found in such cases that the woman took her drunken 
husband by his ears and pounded his head against the 
wall. The man is almost certain to fall to the floor and 
when the woman falls with him—as she is sure to do— 
she fancies she has been beaten. Our magistrates have 
evidently never lived in drunkards’ homes. 

If it be suspected that as a child I must have moved 
in queer society, I can only make the observation that 
I once saw the pastor of our church, a magistrate of 
local repute and an uncle of my own, all drunk together 
in my mother’s parlour. The spectacle did not impress 
me at the time as being in the least extraordinary. We 
children in those days accepted the drunkenness of our 
elders as a normal factor of the environment to which 
we had to adjust ourselves. There were, indeed, people 
who set themselves firmly against the habit of drinking 
intoxicating liquors. Such people were almost invariably 
Methodists—concerning whom my mother told me that 
they shouted to God in the belief that they would be 
forgiven their sins by shouting—or miserly fanatics who 
wanted to accumulate money in the savings bank. I used 
to be told as a boy that John B. Gough, a noted temper- 
ance-crusader of the time, and Neal Dow, another, went 
to bed drunk every night. We children got the idea that 
advocates of total abstention from alcoholic drink were 
really hypocrites. As all these people painted pictures of 
drunkards and of drunkards’ homes which I knew from 
daily observation and experience corresponded to no real- 
ity recognizable in the life around me, I could only 
marvel at their depravity. My father told me that men 
like John B. Gough, Neal Dow and Francis Murphy got 
rich by getting money from deluded Methodists. Method- 
ists drank only water, it seemed, and I could not under- 
stand it. 

My father’s extenuation of his own indulgence in alco- 
holic drinks—and he was the heaviest drinker I ever met 
in my life with the exception of the pastor of our church— 
was based upon the stimulating effect it had upon busi- 
ness. I often heard my father say that if the prohibition- 
ists ever “carried” this country it would be the death of 
business and the poor would then have to emigrate to 
Mexico and South America. My father lived by effect- 


ing the sale of things—patent medicines in vast quantities, 
books that weighed five pounds each, fire escapes and the 
equipment for dime museums—and one of his theories 
was that no man could be a salesman who did not know 
how to drink with his patrons. 

My father certainly knew how to drink, and all the men 
in our circle knew how to drink. There was, among 
these, a fiddler in an orchestra connected with a cheap 
theatre who made, as the phrase ran, “good money.” I 
saw this man regularly Sunday after Sunday, week in 
and week out, always drunk. There was likewise the 
policeman on the beat whose drunkenness, I must admit, 
was inevitable because of the intimacy of his association 
with my father’s circle. There was the clergyman to 
whom I have referred, remarkable, besides his intemper- 
ance, for the fact that he only, besides my father, could 
speak German and French fluently. 

This clergyman would turn up occasionally with an 
ordained friend from a neighbouring city who usually 
left our house the worse for liquor. I would be told that 
the unfortunate man had not been able to get a drink in 
his own town for months owing to the prejudice against 
alcohol among certain peculiar Christians. I dare affirm 
that behind many a flourishing bar the supply of intoxicat- 
ing beverages could not compare in quantity or in quality 
with those in my father’s cellar, or so I have heard our 
landlord say when he came to collect the rent. His 
infirmity—our landlord’s not my father’s—was known as 
a “quarrelling” drunk. He would call for the rent, to 
be sure, but by the time he got it, his state bordered on 
inebriety. His practice then was to pick up the dishes from 
the dining-room table and hurl them into our back yard. 
We always had to put the baby to bed when the landlord 
came lest he kill it with a demijohn. I was fairly well 
acquainted as a boy with the prominent residents of the 
neighbourhood in which I lived and I can not now remem- 
ber one who did not at least occasionally indulge in 
alcoholic liquors to excess. Among them were a hero of 
Gettysburg and a woman portrait-painter. 

Drunkenness, then, was the note of the period. I think 
this drunkenness set in with the great centennial cele- 
bration in Philadelphia, the home of my childhood. This 
saturation of the American consciousness with drunken- 
ness as a natural fact of civilization, to be accepted 
like tuberculosis and hard times, endured, it seems to me, 
until almost the dawn of the twentieth century. What a 
picturesque element it comprised in the narrow lives of 
those of us who were the children of the poor! We 
enjoyed it hugely. There were dreary intervals during 
which the parents of some of us “swore off”; intervals 
which meant stricter attendance of school, less staying 
out at night and—the most terrible thing of all—prompt 
obedience to our parents! Luckily, these periods were of 
short duration. When, as the stars came out, we missed a 
familiar playmate and were told that a little friend could 
no longer roam the streets at night because his father had 
“swore off,” we consoled ourselves with the reflection 
that the old man—one’s father was always the old man— 
would in due time go on a spree. 

A typical experience of a childhood passed in such an 
atmosphere was to be sent for beer. A man who has never 
in his childhood been sent for beer to a “saloon’—an 
establishment for the sale of beer and whisky was then 
known by no other name—might conjecture that an errand 
of that description must have been simple. In reality the 
mission was complex. 

The saloon was almost always on a street-corner. It 
might happen, even in a respectable neighbourhood, that 
there would be a saloon on every corner. The saloon 
might, it is true, be set up in the middle of the block, but 
this was unusual, unless an alley was available. There 
was quite a choice of saloons before the child, and there 
was often a brisk competition among the bartenders for 
what was known as family trade. A boy coming in for a 
pint of beer would expect a large pretzel at the least, and 
in order to retain his interest in the place it was usual to 
give him a large sausage now and then, or a whole pie. 
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He had the run of the free-lunch counter when there hap- 
pened to be one. This free provender alone sufficed to 
reduce to absurdity the temperance-lecturer’s picture of 
the drunkard’s starving child. Those of us who went for 
beer in my childhood—and we all went unless we had 
the ill luck to be girls—were actually overfed. There was, 
indeed, a convention among drinking parents which for- 
bade them to send their own children for beer. You could 
not send your own child but there was nothing to prevent 
you from sending the neighbour’s child. My own regular 
and frequent visits to lager beer saloons during the 
Hayes, Garfield and Arthur Administrations were invari- 
ably in my capacity as the neighbour’s child. 

Choice of a particular saloon among so many presented 
perplexing embarrassments to a child because it was 
always possible that the proprietor might have been in 
difficulty recently for having sold his wares to a minor. 
The establishment was in that event not necessarily off 
one’s visiting-list. There might be an available alley. It 
was often possible to enter a neighbour’s front door and 
climb a fence. An entrance through a back cellar door 
was at hand occasionally. I remember I achieved dis- 
tinction through the ease and assurance with which I 
effected entries into the most notorious saloons even on 
Sundays in the very teeth of the dirty Methodists. (Most 
opponents of saloons in my boyhood were assumed to be 
Methodists and dirty.) 

lf the choice of the saloon was of critical importance 
now and then, the receptacle for the beer always called 
for careful consideration. Personally as a boy I had no 
objection to any form of receptacle whatever. I have 
gone for beer with an iron vessel as heavy and as large 
as a soup tureen. This was unusual, however, because 
the women who sent me for beer—they were nearly 
always women—did not like the look of a thing of that 
sort. A boy of nine bringing a frothing can of beer up 
the front steps was not a spectacle to appeal to a lady 
who painted portraits and who seems, as I look back upon 
these days, almost to have set me up in the liquor business. 
It happened once that I went four times to a saloon in one 
afternoon for that particular lady. (She was giving an 
exhibition of her works in her studio.) This was unusual 
good luck. She let me keep the change each time. 

The usual fee for such commissions was a nickle three- 
cent piece, then in circulation. It was precisely the amount 
of the change from one dime after the purchase of a pint 
of beer, until the price rose to eight cents, whereupon a 
boy who went for beer got only a two-cent piece. How 
young I am made by the sight of a two- or a three-cent 
piece, bringing back to me the pervasive whiff of that 
eternal beer and the interior settings of those hospitable 
saloons! It was the habit of the women of the period 
to assemble in the kitchen and to send the first available 
boy—tunder ten usually—for a pint of beer. Some of 
these gatherings would keep me busily employed for a 
whole afternoon. If any man infers that these beer-parties 
were made up of servants exclusively, I can correct him 
from personal observation. There were servants, indeed, 
but the hardest drinker was the wife of the president of a 
local street-railway company. I remember her particularly 
because I once climbed two back fences and narrowly 
escaped the clutches of a Methodist to get that woman a 
pint of beer, and then she gave me exactly one cent, after 
scolding me for being so long. 

Sundays were the great days for us children. Equipped 
with a hat box of the Victorian period or armed with a 
violin case, within which was concealed a tin receptacle 
that would hold a pint, we would walk boldly through the 
streets of Philadelphia until we came to a “speak-easy.” 
This is one way of saying that we did not have to walk 
far. The term “speak-easy” is an anachronism, for it 
was not popularized until I had attained the age of twelve 
or more. When the police were known to be strict, the 
ladv who had sent the little boy for beer was expected to 
walk ahead of him to see that the coast was clear. The 
child—I speak from personal experience—walked through 
a door into an alley and down into a cellar. I gained 


admittance only because I was so well-known to the bar- 
tenders. It was nothing for me to visit a “speak-easy” 
twice after Sunday school. 

It never struck me at the time but it has often struck me 
since that there should be anything out of the ordinary or 
in the least unconventional in the kind of childhood I have 
been describing. All my playmates, boys of my own age, 
went for beer in this fashion and the fathers of nearly 
all of them were seen by us under the influence of liquor. 
In the circle in which I moved drunkenness seemed a sort 
of jest, and in the writings of this period—not excepting 
those of Dickens—drunkenness was not taken at all seri- 
ously. It was never regarded as a tragedy to the souls 
steeped in its airs of light and shadow, its medley of 
laughter and shame. It involved for us neither hunger nor 
rags. To the children of sober parents we were wont to 
assume an attitude of disdain. This drunkenness was so 
completely the “note” of that period that all the eminent 
statesmen, not only in this country but in England, were 
assumed to be heavy drinkers. I, myself, as a lad have 
seen an exalted judicial dignitary of the county in which 
I lived call the crowd in a saloon up to the bar for a 
drink at his expense. 

The respectable people of those days, it seems to me, 
materialized the whole case against the drunkard. If he 
had been the poor, ragged, hungry object of the temper- 
ance-lecturers, that would not have mattered so very much. 
Instead, these drunkards were good fathers. They pro- 
vided for their children. They won the love of their 
children. But a child surrounded by drunken elders asso- 
ciated with the word “father” ideas that were a negation 
of Christianity. It was impossible for the children of that 
generation to regard their fathers with reverence. This 
destruction of the capacity for reverence in the child has 
been affirmed by a great educator to comprise the greatest 
of all spiritual catastrophes that can overtake it. The 
difficulty here was all the greater because the instruction 
in our Sunday schools was imparted by young men and 
women who seemed to have only the temperance-lecturer’s 
theory of the drunkard’s child. What these educators and 
temperance-lecturers never suspected was that from the 
material point of view the advantages were all on the side 
of the drunkard’s child, that the drunkard’s child had 
not a care in the world. He did not even have to go to 
school. He could not be Christianized, that is all. Men- 
tion of his Heavenly Father merely effected in his mind 
a magnified abstraction of the essential trait of his earthly 
father. ALEXANDER Harvey. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. A. TOLSTOY. 
VIII 


1891 and the two following years were memorable for 
us because of the assistance given by the family to the 
famine-stricken Russian people. Distressed by the news 
which we received about the calamity, I decided to pub- 
lish in the newspapers an appeal for subscriptions. What 
a joy to me was the ardent sympathy of the good people 
who sent generous donations, often accompanied by mov- 
ing letters! The four younger children remained with 
me in Moscow. It was extraordinarily difficult for me 
to part from my husband and the elder children who were 
exposing themselves to many dangers. My only comfort 
was that I, too, was taking part in the good work. I 
bought trucks of corn, beans, onions, cabbages, every- 
thine needed for the feeding-centres where the famine- 
stricken poor from the villages were fed. To pay for 
this I received money which was sent to me in considerable 
sums. From the material sent to me by textile-manufac- 
turers I had underclothing made by poor women for 
small wages, and I sent it to the places where it was 
needed most, chiefly for those suffering from typhoid. 

It might have been thought that this work would have 
satisfied Leo Nikolaievitch. At first it did, but he be- 
came disappointed with this too, and the began again to 
dream of a great act of renunciation, as he expressed it 
in his diary. He was annoyed with the family, though 
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he did love us. He was often angry with me. We were 
what stood in the way of his carrying out his dream of 
a free, new life, of an act of renunciation. At times he 
would soften, and he wrote, for instance, in his diary: 
“It is good to be with Sonya. Yesterday I thought, as I 
saw her with Andryusha and Misha, what a wonderful 
wife and mother in one sense she is.”’ Remarks like that, 
when they were made directly to me, comforted me; but, 
on the other hand, his obstinate rejection of all our method 
of life pained and tormented me. 

The famine-relief work nearly cost my son Leo his 
life: he was at the time a young undergraduate and 
worked on his own account on famine-relief in the Samara 
Province. His health, especially after an attack of typhus, 
broke down completely, and for a long time aiterwards 
I suffered to see him sinking. But after being ill for two 
years he recovered. In 1895 our youngest son, Vanitchka, 
died; he was seven years old, a general favourite, extra- 
ordinarily like his father, a clever, sensitive child, not 
long for this earth, as people say of such children. This 
was the greatest sorrow of my life, and for long I could 
find neither peace nor comfort. At first I spent whole 
days in churches and cathedrals; 1 also prayed at home 
and walked in my garden, where I remembered the dear 
little slim figure of my boy. “Where are you, where are 
you, Vanitchka?” I used often to cry, not believing in my 
loss. At last one day, after spending nine hours in the 
Archangel Cathedral—it was a fast-day—I walked home 
and was soaked by a violent rainstorm. I became very 
ill and my life was despaired of, but on Easter night at 
the ringing of the bells 1 came to myself and re-entered 
upon my sorrowful existence. Every one about me, and 
particularly my husband and two eldest daughters, looked 
after me with extraordinary goodness and tenderness. This 
gladdened and comforted me. 

In the spring, my sister, T. A. Kuzminsky, arrived and 
took me off with her to Kiev, and that disposed me still 
more to religion and made a strong impression on me.’ 
My depression and loss of interest in everything contin- 
ued during the summer, and it was only by chance and 
quite unexpectedly that my state of mind was changed— 
by music. That summer there was staying with us a 
well-known composer and superb pianist. In the evenings 
he used to play chess with Leo Nikolaievitch, and aiter- 
wards, at the request of all of us, he often played the 
piano. Listening to the wonderful music of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin, and others, superbly executed, I forgot 
for a time my sharp sorrow, and I used morbidly to look 
forward to the evening, when I should again hear that 
wonderiul music. 

Thus the summer passed, and in the autumn I engaged 
a music mistress and, at the age of fifty-two, began again 
to practise and learn to play. As time went on, I made 
little progress. But I went to concerts, and music saved 
me from despair. Leo Nikolaievitch wrote somewhere 
about music: “Music is a sensual pleasure of hearing, 
just as taste is a sensual pleasure. I agree that 
it is less sensual than taste, but there is no moral sense 
in it.” I could never share this view. He himself often 
cried when his favourite pieces were played. Does the 
pleasure of taste make one cry? Music always acted up- 
on me like something soothing and elevating: all the petty, 
everyday troubles lost their meaning. When I heard the 
Chopin sonata with the funeral march or certain Bee- 
thoven sonatas, I often had the desire to pray, to forgive, 
to love, and to think of the infinite, spiritual, mysterious, 
and beautiful, just as the sounds themselves do not say 
anything definite, but make one think, dream, and rejoice 
vaguely and beautifully. 

IX 

In August, 1896, Leo Nikolaievitch suggested that I 
should go with him to his sister, Marie Nikolaievna? to the 
monastery near Shamardin. From there we went to the 
Optina Monastery, where I fasted. While I confessed, 
Leo Nikolaievitch walked around the cell of the venerable 
monk, Father Gerasim, but he did not go in. 


1 Kiev is famous for its churches and monasteries, 


After Vanitchka’s death our family life was no longer 
happy. Gradually the other children married and the 
house became empty. The parting with our daughters was 
especially hard. Leo Nikolaievitch’s health began to be 
bad, and in September, 1901, the doctors, after a consulta- 
tion, ordered him off to the South, to the Crimea. Countess 
Panin kindly lent us her magnificent house in Gaspra, 
where our whole family spent nearly ten months. Not 
only did Leo Nikolaievitch’s health fail to improve; it 
grew worse. He was ill in Gaspra from one infectious 
disease after another, and it is with pain in my heart that 
I remember how nightly I used to sit by my husband’s 
bed during nearly the whole of those ten months. We 
took turns in sitting up with him—I, my daughters, the 
doctors, friends, and above all my son, Sergey. How 
much I used to go through and think over during those 
nights ! 

We did not go back again to our life in Moscow, and 
the doctors and I decided that it was bestjfor Leo Niko- 
laievitch to live in Yasnaya Polyana, where che was born 
and bred. 

We made up our minds on our return from the Crimea 
to remain in the country, and during the following years 
we lived quietly and peacefully, all occupied with our 
own work. I worked hard at writing my memoirs, under 
the title “My Lite”; I often went to Moscow on business 
in connexion with Leo Nikolaievitch’s publications, and 
then every day in the morning I used to sit in the His- 
torical Museum, copying from the diaries, letters, and 
notebooks the material which I wanted for my. work. 
It gave me great pleasure, that work upstairs in the tower 
of the museum, in complete solitude, surrounded. by such 
interesting papers. I did not arrange the manuscripts, 
thinking that I might leave that for others, and consider- 
ing it more useful to write my reminiscences, as I did 
not anticipate a long life or that my memory would 
remain fresh. 

Moreover, by mere accident I took passionately to 
painting, which had always attracted me. In Petersburg 
in the Tauric Palace, a very good and interesting exhibi- 
tion of old and modern portraits was opened, and we 
were asked to lend all our family portraits from Yasnaya 
Polyana. It seemed to me most unpleasant to have the 
walls of the drawing-room bare, and with my usual bold- 
ness I began copying the portraits before they were 
removed. I had never studied painting, but I loved it, 
like all the arts, and I was terribly excited and worked for 
whole days, and often the nights as well. As formerly with 
music, I was completely carried away by painting. Leo 
Nikolaievitch laughingly said that I had caught a disease 
called “portraititis,” and that he was afraid for my sanity. 
The most successful of my attempts was a copy of Leo 
Nikolaievitch’s portrait by Kramskoy. Later I tried to 
paint landscapes -and flowers from nature, but extreme 
shortsightedness put me at a great disadvantage, and I 
was dissatisfied with my want of skill. But I do not 
regret that I took up music and painting, however unskil- 
fully, towards the end of my life. One only thoroughly 
understands any art when one practises it, however badly. 

My last attempts were water-colour paintings of all the 
Yasnaya Polyana flora and of all the fungi of the Yasnaya 
Polyana woods. 

x 


In 1904 I had to endure the pain of my son, Andrey, 
leaving to fight in the war against Japan. In my heart I 
was opposed to war as to any other kind of murder, and 
it was with a peculiar pain in the heart that I saw my 
son off at Tamboy and with other mothers looked at the 
carriages full of soldiers—our sons doomed to death. 

A happy event for our family in 1905 was the birth of 
an only child to our daughter, Tatyana Lyovna Sukhotin. 
This granddaughter, as she grew up, was a favourite of 
Leo Nikolaievitch and of the whole family. 

In 1906 I underwent a serious operation, performed by 
Professor V. F. Snegirev in Yasnaya Polyana. How 
quietly I prepared myself for death, how happy I felt, 
when the servants, saying good-bye to me, cried bitterly! 


Ee oy ty 
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I felt a strange sensation, when I fell asleep under the 
anesthetic which was given to me: it was new and 
significant. All external life in its complicated setting, 
especially of towns, flashed before my inner vision like a 
quickly changing panorama. And how insignificant human 
vanity appeared to me! I seemed to be asking myself: 
What, then, is important? One thing: if God has sent us 
on to the earth and we are to live, then the most important 
thing is to help one another in whatever way possible. 
To help one another to live. I think the same now. 

The operation was quite successful, but it seemed as 
though fate, having first aimed at taking my life, 
hesitated and then removed its hand to our daughter 
Masha. I recovered, and that lovely, unselfish, spiritual 
creature, Masha, died of pneumonia in our house two 
and a half months after my operation, This sorrow was 
a heavy weight on our life and ageing hearts. The previ- 
ous rift, the reproaches and unpleasantness ceased for 
awhile, and we humbled ourselves before fate. The time 
passed in our usual occupations, and Leo Nikolaievitch, 
as a distraction, played cards with his children and friends; 
he was very fond of whist. In the mornings he wrote, 
and every afternoon he rode; he lived the most quiet and 
regular life. He was, however, often worried by visitors 
who tired him, by applicants, and by letters in which peo- 
ple disagreed with his teaching and reproached him with 
his way of life, or asked him for money or to get them 
jobs, etc. 

These reproaches and the interference of outsiders in 
our peaceful family life ruined it. Even before this the 
influence of outside people-was creeping in, and towards 
the end of Leo Nikolaievitch’s life it assumed terrifying 
dimensions. For instance, these outsiders frightened Leo 
Nikolaievitch into believing that the Russian Govern- 
ment was going to send the police to seize all his papers. 
On that pretext they were removed from Yasnaya Poly- 
ana, and consequently Leo Nikolaievitch could no longer 
work at them, as he had not the whole material. Eventu- 
ally with difficulty I succeeded in getting back seven 
thick notebooks containing my husband’s diaries which 
are now in the possession of our daughter Alexandra; 
but the affair led to strained relations with the man who 
had them in his keeping and he ceased to make his daily 
visits. 

: SopH1e ANDREIEVNA TorsToy. 


(To be concluded.) 
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FREE FORMS. 
Now while each free-born son of Art is waking, 
And all the bonds are breaking, 
And the full fight is on, 
For us who watch the battle ebb and flow 
How comforting it is to know 
This war is not like other wars that we have seen; 
Where, when the fittest had survived and gone, 
They left a world so changed from what it once had been. 
Then victory came, as come again she must, 
But found old loveliness laid in the dust, 
And freedom sang, as sing again she will, 
Where beauty’s wistful towers were fall’n and still. 


But this new fight for life and liberty, 
While in no wise its terrors fail 
With Painters thundering on the hill 
And Poets pawing in the vale, 

Will leave the gracious terrain still 
Just as it used to be; 

And what was good 

Will still be there, 

And what was fair, if it was fair, 
Will stand just as it always stood, 
Ringing its holy bells to prayer. 


Anne Goopwin WInstow. 


PATHS ACROSS THE SEA. 
On the silver crest of the ocean’s breast, 
With the winds of rare delight, 
My ship and I like sea-wraiths fly 
To the surge of a tropic night. 


On the silver crest of the lustred west, 
Like the dance of a far-flung tune, 

We cleave a way of star-struck spray 
On our path to the fairy moon. 


ArTHUR Crew INMAN. 


ODE TO NANKING. 

(Translated by Fiorence Brinkman.) 
Six nations warred against you. 
I empty three glasses, to write this verse to you. 
In the Jand of Thsin, 
A lighter rhythm is in the gardens. 
The mountains are like rainbows 
And brighter than the peaks of Lo-Yang. 


Here, where the tired grass grows wild among the ruins, 
And dragon flies whirl like veils, 

Once towered the emperor’s palace. 

His mistress waved from her high tower; 

Nearby, war-horses whinnied in their stalls. 


Where are now the emperor, his palace, 
The horses—and the little mistress? 
Oh! they have vanished like waves 


In the great stream of Yanetze-kiang. 
LI-TAI-PE. 


AGE. 
Life is a book he holds between his hands, 
The bruised and battered volume of the years; 
His, and yet no more his. Another stands 
Invisible beside him, and he fears 
Almost to stir, lest that One, ruthlessly 
In some unguarded moment, seize upon 
The treasured gift and vanish suddenly ; 
Almost he dares not look lest it be gone. 


No more his trembling fingers turn the page; 
His heavy eyes no longer look ahead; 
Serene he sits upon the throne of age 
And ponders what already has been read. 
And musing so, from out the past there slips 
The smile of Youth, and plays about his lips. 
HELEN FRAZEE-BowEr. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROSE. 
She wore a cold, hard lily on her breast, 
This nun; she sipped its sweetly acrid scent 
All day between her prayers; the perfume blent 
With her own lily bosom’s parched unrest. 
She sang the anthems of the virgin blest, 
The brides of God; she sought enravishment 
Of soul-white adoration, but she bent 
Her head at evening like a flower distressed. 


Alone within her dismal cell at last, 

Writhing her hands in torment on her bed, 

She suddenly tore away and from her cast 

Tihe lily, then caught back from out the past 

Another flower, whose warm, soft petals bled 

With passion, and whose very scent was red. 
Cuartes WHARTON STORK. 


AN ENGLISH COMPOSER. 
Wuen Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams conducted his 
new “Pastoral Symphony” at the Festival of the Litch- 
field County Choral Union in Norfolk, Connecticut, 
7 June, we in America made our first direct acquaint- 
ance with a musician who has been steadily improy- 
ing the position in English music which he established 


| for himself a few years ago by his beautiful song- 
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cycle “On Wenlock Edge.’ His three symphonies— 
“Sea,” “London,” and “Pastoral’—represent an 
achievement undeniably greater than that of any other 
contemporary British composer except Elgar. Although 
he is now, as he himself whimsically phrased it in 
speaking of a fellow-composer, nearing that age at 
which “one ceases to be a promising young talent and 
begins to be an old fogy,” he is yet not adequately 
known in England, and hardly more than a name in 
America. “On Wenlock Edge” has been sung at one 
of the Pittsfield Festivals; Mr. Albert Coates played 
the ‘““London Symphony” while he was conducting the 
Symphony of New York; and after Mr. Coates left, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch gave us the noble “Fantasia for 
Strings on a theme of Tallis.” That, until the per- 
formance of the “Pastoral Symphony” at Norfolk, is 
about all we have heard. 

As all roads lead to Rome, so all roads, in the case 
of Vaughan Williams, seem to start with folk-song; 
and if one would understand the “Pastoral Symphony,” 
although it contains no folk-songs, one had best begin 
with “Bushes and Briars.” It is told of him that 
when he first heard this song, he said, “That is the 
music for me.” Ever since that time, which must 
have been some years before 1908, when he published 
his collection, ‘“Folk-Songs of England,” he has been 
working this native vein, both in comparatively literal 
transcriptions (as, for instance, the folk-songs and tra- 
ditional English carols published by Stainer and Bell), 
and in his more elaborate choral and orchestral works, 
such as the three “Norfolk Rhapsodies,” the “Tallis 
Fantasia,” and the “Fantasy Quintet” (with two 
violas) which opens with a pentatonic theme. He has 
studied deeply the early English madrigals and lute- 
songs only recently made accessible to the layman 
through the publications of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, in 
which is preserved the pure English musical genius, 
as yet uncontaminated by foreign influences as it was 
throughout the dictatorships of Handel and Mendels- 
sohn. In one of our conversations I asked him if he 
did not feel that the problem of setting English texts 
to music (on the solution of which, of course, de- 
pends the possibility of opera in English), was largely 
one of rhythm. “Yes,” he replied, “and it is a mis- 
take to suppose that English is not spoken as rapidly 
as French or Italian. What makes these languages 
sound queer to us is their lack of accent. English 
syllables go really faster. The two composers who have 
best set English texts are Purcell and Sullivan; and 
also the older composers whom Fellowes has collected ; 
Dowland, Campion and others.” “Verdi, fifty years 
ago,” says Mr. Edward J. Dent in a review of Fel- 
lowes’s collections, “advised the young Italian com- 
poser to work at fugue, to study Palestrina and Mar- 
cello, and then to write as he felt. Palestrina would 
teach him counterpoint, Marcello the musical declama- 
tion of his native language. The young English com- 
poser can turn with equal profit to the Elizabethans 
and to Purcell.” This, it seems to me, is exactly what 
Mr. Williams has done. 

It would be interesting to consider how far the 
simplicity, directness, and emotional truth of the 
declamation in his songs account for their peculiar 
appeal. It is hard to name anything with English text 
which is more dramatic than “On Wenlock Edge.” 
Dr. Williams himself thinks it is melodramatic in 
places; he says with characteristic modesty that the 
settings of the same texts by his friend George But- 
terworth, who was killed in the war, revealed to him 
the defects of his own; and he prefers his more recent 
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“Four Hymns” for tenor solo with accompaniment of 
piano and viola obbligato. The significant point, how- 
ever, in relation to his instrumental music, and espe- 
cially to the “Pastoral Symphony,” is the profound 
effect that the modal character of early English song 
has had upon his idiom. It would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that out of the simple materials of 
the Elizabethan madrigals and lute-songs, he has 
evolved one of the most interesting and distinctive of 
modern musical styles—a style that quite evidently 
belongs to the era of Debussy, Ravel, perhaps even 
Schoenberg, but one that has an English sobriety and 
quiet, solid richness all its own. 

According to Dr. Williams, it is an error to attribute 
pure modal writing to Palestrina. He was already 
influenced, by the needs of harmony, to modify the 
modes in the direction of the modern major and minor 
scales. To get the modes in their purity one must go 
back to the purely melodic music of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries: plain song in the church, 
folk-song among the people. Wherever attempts were 
made to harmonize these, their characteristic intervals 
were modified (as notably in the raising of the 
“natural” seventh step, found in most modes, to our 
“leading tone’). According to Dr. Williams, modal 
melodies were not successfully harmonized without 
deformation until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and apparently first in Russia. The principle 
to be followed here, he believes, is to harmonize down- 
ward from the melody note instead of upward from 
the chord “root,” as is always done in classical har- 
mony. 

This curious principle, I think, underlies most of 
the peculiarities of Vaughan Williams’s style. If 
one looks anywhere in his scores—at the opening of 
the first movement of the “Pastoral Symphony,” for 
instance—one finds the instruments, in this case flutes 
and bassoon, moving along in a solid mass as if chained 
together, or, in technical language, in “triads,” major 
or minor, moving bodily along the diatonic scale with- 
out reference to any particular “key,” and without 
avoidance of the most daring “cross relations.” In 
other words, the top line of notes, or “tune,” carries 
with it all the other lines, by a magnetism as compelling 
as that which makes a flock of certain kinds of birds 
follow the leader. Another way of stating the same 
thing is to say that this music is as homophonic as an 
unaccompanied melody, even when many instruments 
embody it: the independent and contrasting motions 
which are the essence of a polyphonic style such as 
Bach’s, for instance, or Wagner’s, are foreign to its 
genius. 

From this peculiarity arise both the signal merits 
and the grave defects of the “Pastoral Symphony.” 
When one can divide all one’s strings, to say nothing of 
wind and brass, into a multiplicity of strands, and yet 
plait all these strands into one gorgeous or’ richly 
and darkly sonorous tone-mass, one can make an ex- 
traordinary appeal to the purely physical ear. There 
are passages for violas and ’celli in the symphony as 
rich as anything I have ever heard; and there is a 
certain place in the first movement, where all the 
woodwind floats in a mass above the numerously di- 
vided strings from a chord in B-flat minor to one in 
G major, that still rings in my ears. Again, the modes 
throughout obscure the tonalities. Hence the result is 
a tonal mystery, a kind of ebb and flow of impressions 
against a vague background, that is of indescribable 
value in establishing the poetic mood of the work. 
The scheme might not work so well if applied to an- 
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other subject, and even in this instance it seems to me 
that it grows monotonous. This is its most serious fault. 
For the infinite resources of polyphony, it substitutes 
scarcely more than two stock effects: one is that move- 
ment of the whole orchestral mass, as if clamped 
together in one body, or at most two bodies (a kind 
of chord counterpoint), already described; the other is 
a sort of rhapsodic cadenza of a single instrument 
(solo violin, oboe, viola, etc., in the first movement, 
horn and trumpet in the second) over a motionless 
background. The most beautiful instances of this are 
the trumpet “tune” or refrain which appears in the 
middle of the slow movement, and the vocal solo that 
opens and closes the finale with such an unforgettable 
effect. But the formule are limited, and unless Dr. 
Williams can find some way to combine them with 
tonal harmony and polyphony they will grow intoler- 
ably wearisome. 

Despite its limitations, however, the “Pastoral 
Symphony” is a genuine creation, with an atmosphere, 
a mood, an expression of its own. There is in it 
something of the untamed beauty, the unregulated 
luxuriance, of fields and mountains, of jungles and of 
swamps. It is particularly admirable for its uncon- 
ventionality (how delightfully and unexpectedly the 
movements end!), its art of suggesting far more than 
it says. “One should always,” said Dr. Williams to 
me in his whimsical way, “cut out all the develop- 
ments”; and he told me that when his pupils said that 
they “must have a transition” to, let us say, G minor, 
he told them: “Very well, get to G minor, but don’t 
have a transition there!” In short, Dr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams is that rara avis, a composer who thinks for 
himself, who does not follow the herd, who is not 
content to do a thing a certain way because it has 
always been done that way. For these reasons his 
“Pastoral Symphony” stands out in one’s memory as a 
piece of real music, and will never merge into that 
limbo of the well-meaning and the undistinguished, 
which is, on the whole, the music of England. 

DANIEL GREGORY Mason. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. 


Sirs: Will you please publish this note to the effect that any 


Prisoner, political or non-political, who makes the request, may 
obtain any of the books published by The Critic and Guide 
Company, absolutely free of charge? 

The only solace left to prisoners is reading, and we wish to 
do a little something to lighten the misery of those of society’s 
victims who have been unfortunate enough to be thrown behind 
prison bars. I am, etc., 


New York City. WiiAM J. RogBinson, 


THE NEW TANK-CORPS. 


Sirs: The following news-item may possibly be of interest to 
your readers: 


A truck protected by armour-plate and equipped with loopholes for 
rifles and pipes, for spreading clouds of tear-gas is being built at the 
plant of the Morgan Engineering Company, Jersey City. The body, 
which will be mounted on a one-ton automobile chassis, is entirely of 
metal. It is twelve feet long and six feet high. The rear section is 
four feet wide and the driver’s compartment five feet. It accommodates 
a crew of four men. There are four loopholes on each side and two 
on each end. The larger loopholes are rectangular and protected by 
steel shutters. The smaller ones have notches at the top, so that the 
guards in using rifles may have a clear view of their sights. The driver 
is protected by a bullet-proof window, fitted with three layers of glass, 
which will not shatter. The glass is seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
The window also has a steel shutter, equipped with peep-holes. The 
armour-plate is made of three thin layers of spring steel, separated by 
cloth. These are fitted into an iron holder, the ends of which are 
crimped to hold the plates together. This avoids welding, which injures 
the temper of the steel. Steel-jacket bullets, fired fifteen feet away from 
a .45 army automatic, have failed to penetrate the armour. The tank 
containing the tear-gas is carried inside, over the driver’s seat. A 
perforated pipe runs around the lower part of the body. The flow of 
gas is controlled by valves, and the whole machine may be enveloped in 


a gas-cloud in less than two minutes. This gas, although it would stop 
bandits or a mob, causes no permanent inju The truck has two doors. 
One is on the right side and one in the rear. Both lock from within. 
It will be equipped with artillery wheels, and the radiator will be pro- 
tected by a steel apron. A ventilating-system keeps the inside from 
becoming overheated. 


One might deduce from this that our Government is prepar- 
ing for war with some foreign enemy. Not so; our tank-lore 
is merely being adapted for class-warfare instead of nationalist 
warfare. It is being adapted for tise against men who have 
learned to use arms and whose respect for human life is no 
greater than that of their rulers. I continue to quote: 

There are forty-eight safe-deposit boxes in the rear department and 
two steel chests, which are used as seats. They are meant to be jimmy 


proof. It is intended for the use of banks and other institutions in 
transporting large sums of money or bullion. 


I am, etc., Ae 


RECIPROCAL THEFT. 
Stirs: In the American Magazine for March, 1907, Ida M. 
Tarbell has this to say concerning the tariff of 1872: 


Many a member, it is plain from the debate, would have willingly 
supported a more radical lowering of duties, but he had important 
constituents goading him to look after them, and he dared not speak 
his mind freely, In many cases about the only argument these gentle- 
men offered was that they would willingly give up the duty on their 
coal on salt or lumber if Pennsylvania would on her iron, Michigan on 
her copper, Connecticut on her clocks. There was a pretty general 
frank admission that the high tariffs were a bad business, but ‘if you 
get it for your constituents you must give it to me for mine.’ It 
was a phrase which gave great joy to Mr. Cox [‘Sunset’ Cox] and he 
mocked at it in a speech long remembered: 

‘Let us be to each other instruments of mutual rapine. Michigan 
steals on copper; Maine on lumber; Pennsylvania on iron; North 
Carolina on peanuts; Massachusetts on cotton goods; Connecticut on 
hairpins; New Jersey on spool-thread; Louisiana on sugar, and so on. 
Why not Iet the gentleman from Maryland steal coal from them? 
True, but a comparative few get the benefit and it comes out of the 
body of the people; true, it tends to high prices, but does not stealing 
encourage industry? Let us as moralists, if not as politicians, rewrite 
the eighth commandment: Thou shalt steal; because stealing is right 
when common. .. . 

‘How happy we should be when we can all look each other in the 
face here, clasp hands, as;I now look into the face of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and say: God bless you, my brother; you have 
stolen from me, and I from you; let us love one another. Then the 
little unprotected pigs, who are crowded out by the big pigs, quietly 
eating out of the trough, will squeal no more to be let in, for on this 
idea all shall be fed by swallowing each other’s food; and when all 
are fed no one loses and we shall be happy.’ 


According to Miss Tarbell, Mir. Cox, in a tariff-debate, in- 
troduced a resolution against free sunshine. 

Resolved, that al] windows, skylights, inside and outside shutters, 
curtains and blinds shall be permanently closed, as also all] openings, 
holes, chinks, clefts and fissures through which the light and heat 
of the sun have been allowed to enter houses to the prejudice and 
injury of meritorious miners and dealers in gas-coal, to protect domestic 
industry. 

For the sun is a foreigner [explained Mr. Cox]! He comes from 
abroad, and we must shut out the light of the sun in order to gratify 
these Pennsylvania gentlemen who have a monopoly of this article 
of coal. 


The tariff-speeches of “Sunset” Cox. it seems to me, would 
be well worth reading to-day. I am, etc., 


Rainbow Lake, New York. Burt Gt. 


ATROCITIES IN THE MAKING. 
Sirs: This spring two Americans connected with the Near 
East ReliefMajor Yowell and Dr. Ward—were requested 
by the Angora Government to leave the country on account 
of their anti-Turkish agitations. Upon reaching Aleppo, they 
had dreadful tales to tell of new Turkish atrocities perpe- 
trated upon Christians. On 6 May their report appeared in the 
London Times, and Lord Curzon seized upon this report as 
a pretext for insulting the Angora Government by demanding 
commissions of investigation. It will be remembered that the 

United States, Italy and France were invited to participate, 
and that France replied that if Turkish atrocities upon 
Christians were to be investigated, she would suggest 
also investigating Greek atrocities upon Moslems. Now comes 
a pamphlet from the Anatolian News Agency of Angora, 
proving that the sceptics were, perhaps, not altogether jin the 
wrong. It quotes Mr. ‘Gillespie, trade-attaché of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Constantinople, as saying: 

Yowell’s statement in the Times about atrocities perpetrated on 
non-Moslems in Anatolia is nothing but a repetition of the lies 
which appeared in the European and American press some five or six 
months ago. Yowell tried to have his report sent to their respective 
papers by the correspondents of the Chicago Tribune, Associated 
Press, and Chicago Daily News, but, as these correspondents knew 


the contents off the report of Yowell to be pure invention, they re- 
fused to take it. 


The pamphlet also reprints the following telegram which 
Florence Biltings of the Near East Relief sent on 14 May to 


the American High Commissioner in Constantinople, Admiral 
Bristol: 


I hear that rumours of fresh massacres. having odcurred at Kharput 
are circulating in Constantinople. am in constant communication 
with the Americans in Kharput, also have seen Americans who re- 
cently came from there, and I believe these rumours are without 
foundation. 


Mr. Jaquith, Director (General of the Near East Relief, who 
is at present in Angora, expressed his regret for Mayor 
Yowell’s statements to a correspondent of the Anatolian News 
Agency, and continued : 


Such occurrences are causing unnecessary misunderstandings between 
your Government and ourselves. Major Yowell was under my au- 
thority when the was in Asia Minor, being an official of my depart- 
ment. But his contract came to an end when he was expelled from 
Asia Minor, and therefore he made these accusations in his private 
capacity. 


An editorial from the Hakimiet Muillié of 22 May is printed 
in full. It is entitled “England and Turkey,” and discusses 
Lord Curzon’s plan of appointing commissions to investigate 
the so-called atroaities perpetrated against the Christians in 
Asia Minor. I quote: 


As Mr. Rue, the Constantinople correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune wrote to his paper, Curzon sends a telegram to the British 
High Commissioner in Constantinople with request for hashing up 
all evidence, old and new, with reference to atrocities against 
Christians in Asia Minor. This instruction is nothing else but an 
order to invent reports, amd they are invented shortly after. ... 
Yowell and a colleague . . decided to revenge themselves on the 
Government by trying to have published in American papers atro- 
city-stories which they invented. . . . If the noble lord thinks that 
such a commission will be accepted by the Angora Government, he is 
mistaken. . . . To accept this would be to deny the raison d’étre 
of the Anatolian Government. ... It is strange that this investiga- 
tion is to be undertaken by nations which are still at war with us. 


The editorial ends with the demand that, instead of accept- 
ing this investigation, the Turkish Government insist that: 


An inquiry be made into the atrocities that are being perpetrated 
in India against that unhappy dountry, also of the Indian prisons, 
which are filled’ with Mohammedan notables, and Moslem ‘Ulema’, . . 
We suggest that our Government should propose an international 
inquiry to be made into the atrocious: and cruel policy of the British 
Government against the Moslem world. 


I am, etc., 
HELEN WOLJESKA. 


So the worm did turn at last. 
Yonkers, New York. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FREE STATE. 
Sirs: In my letter to you a few weeks ago I promised to give 
some account of the methods employed in Belfast to break 
the strength of organized labour. I must be brief, for I wish 
to devote some space to the editorial “Business before Pleasure,” 
im your issue of 24 May. 

On 12 July, 1907, Catholics and Protestants marched down 
York Street, Belfast, in the same procession, bands playing. 
Trade-depression and the usual incitement followed: a coal- 
merchant gave fifty pounds to found an Orange rifle-club, etc. 
1908 was one of the ‘bloodiest years in Belfast’s history. 

There was in Belfast a flourishing Socialist society. With 
the aimt of gaining added strength, it became affiliated with the 
I_L. P. As the I. L, P. worked with the Liberal and Nation- 
alist parties, the Protestant or Unionist elements withdrew from 
the organization. At present, the two branches of the I. L. P. 
in Beliast can muster between them only some 550 members. 
The Orange workers have trooped into the Ulster Unionist 
Labour party, which was organized by, certain “noble lords.’ 

There is, I think, no necessity to elaborate on this theme. 
The anti-black propaganda in America is too well understood 
by your readers. Suffice it to point out that when, in July, 
1920, a deputation appealed to the management of Harland and 
Wolff’s “to see if the men affected could be segregated in order 
that we may have a sporting chance and to have a miltary 
guard placed at the entrance to the place where we would be 
working,” the request was refused. When it was further sug- 
gested that the works might be closed down, the answer was 
that unemployment would cause the hooligan element to break 
loose and “property would suffer.” Furthermore, “meetings 
organized to drive out the Catholics were held in the yards of 
Workman and Clark.” The quotations are from the twenty- 
sixth Annual (Report of the Irish Labour party and Trade 
Union Congress. 

It is on account of the situation in Belfast that I am sur- 
prised that the Freeman should recommend acceptance of the 
“treaty.” As for “the uncompromising stand of the Repub- 
lican faction,” that is pure myth, for Document number two is 
no better than the “treaty” itself. But for the Irish Labour 
party to accept partition is little short of criminal folly. 

The Free State area will be overwhelmingly agricultural; 
the industrial workers will be swamped by the farmers. Con- 
sider the figures: about 500,000 landowners, large and small, 
200,000 agricultural labourers (mostly unorganized), and 500,000 
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urban industrial workers. A's about half of the urban workers 
are in the Six Counties area (total population about one mil- 
lion, as against three millions in the Free State area), the ratio 
of industrial workers to total population mill be some six 
times as high in the North as in the South. 

The Southern Parliament will almost certainly be dominated 
by farmers, whose attitude towards organized labour need 
hardly be expected to be friendly. The hope of conciliating 
the ruling, i.e, the capitalist class in the North seems likely 
to make the farmers even less favourable to the claims of 
Labour than they would otherwise be. The workers are in 
danger of being hopelessly crushed. There iis also the notorious 
slogan, “Build up our Industries,” to be borne in mind. 

In the North, meanwhile, the workers will be increasingly 
subject to the manipulations of the employers. Plots will be 
exposed against loyal Ulster; the same old propaganda about 
“Southern Ireland’s threat to our security” will find a more 
fertile field than ever. It will be even easier than before for 
the capitalists of Belfast to keep up division and strife amongst 
the workers. 

Irish workers in the past have benefited, nominally at least, 
by the labour-legislation passed at Westminster. In the future, 
even these gains may be lost, under the new set of circum- 
stances created by the division of Ireland between two auton- 
omous legislatures, the one controlled by a particularly un- 
scrupulous set of capitalists, the other by farmers and “pa- 
triots” eager for an industrial revival based on the English 
social system of capitalist industrialism. 

Irish freedom, under such conditions, can hardly mean 
freedom for the working class, as envisaged in “Business be- 
fore Pleasure.’ The only man who does take an “uncom- 
promising stand” on behalf of Irish labour—incidentally, the 
only man who ever had any special success in bringing to- 
gether the contending factions in Belfast—is kept under the 
watchful eye of “Lieutenant Gegan of the Bomb Squad,” as the 
New York Tribune has it. Is it not high time that the dearth 
of leadership in the Irish labour movement should be made 
good by the return of the one personahity who would be able 
to give another push to “the whole tottering system. . . on which 
the British Empire is built”? Iam, etc., 


Dublin, Ireland. J. D. CrarKson. 


Our recommendation was purely provisional. We had the impres- 
sion (though we were by no means sure), that the Free State agree- 
ment permitted the Irish people to control their fiscal policy. We 
perceive, however, that no such provisién is embodied in the new 
Constitution, but on the contrary, that under this instrument fiscal 
autonomy is impossible. Naturally, therefore, we have no interest 
whatever in the fortunes! of the| Free State.—Epirors. 


BOOKS. 
RIMBAUD’S LAST VOYAGE. 


No one who is strongly attracted by the legend and per- 
sonality of Rimbaud will feel like discarding this little 
volume from the extremely limited and unsatisfying 
bibliography that we possess on one of the greatest 
creative artists of the last century. It is written by his 
sister in whose arms he died at the Conception Hos- 
pital, Marseilles, 10 November, 1891. She was a quiet 
little woman, modest, courageous and devout, the in- 
veterate product of the French provincial scene, who 
bade fair never to lead any more intense existence than 
that which her background afforded. She had gone out 
of the convent to help superintend the family farm, and 
she went from the latter to her brother’s bedside which, 
in a sense, she never left even after his death. This 
event seems to have created a kind of mystic crisis in 
a temperament up to that moment unpretentious and 
even commonplace. She was able to write shortly 
afterward: 


I know now the delight that is called devotion, and above 
everything else, I have felt the ineffable happiness of loving 
absolutely a being of my own blood, a being sacred—oh, the 
fraternal tenderness, essentially divine and pure, of loving him 
in pleasure and in proof; of loving him in sorrow, and, in his 
malady, never leaving him; of loving him in his agony, and, in 
his death, aiding him without weakness; and after his death, 
in executing his wish, his slightest recommendations; and, if 
God willed, in dying soon after of the same death, so that I 
might go to sleep down there at his side, and perhaps reassure 
his unquiet soul which on earth had only one fear: that I might 
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forget him. Forget him whio was my joy, him who made my 
soul rise to a divine life? Is he not everywhere and all of 
him in the marvellous fresh horizons which he opened up to 
me, he my angel, my saint, my elect, my other soul, my be- 
foeateyer . . OP 


In reading this language, so touching in its altruism 
(or its egotism—it is all the same thing), so startling 
in the quality of passion which aspires from the con- 
ventional phraseology, one might imagine it torn from 
the “Imitatio Christi,’ from some book of medizval 
devotion in which the visionary communes with the 
Heavenly Bridegroom. We turn from it to the 
stripped, repressed writing of “Le Dernier Voyage de 
Rimbaud,” and we are in the presence of another and 
even more extraordinary person. No mystical ecstasies 
here. Itis the plain country girl who speaks, for whom 
it would be indecent to spread abroad a grief the in- 
tensity of which almost overwhelms her. The love 
which necessitated the record is so absolute that she 
will not spare herself a single detail, however painful, 
of the long crucifixion. Only at moments the line re- 
laxes and then tightens again like that of a mouth re- 
straining a sorrow too sacred to expose; the writing, 
remaining almost throughout grave and cold like iron, 
suddenly quivers with the seven swords of unutterable 
love. 

The naked, poignant naturalism of these pages is, to 
me at least, infinitely preferable to the ecstasies of 
“Mon Frére Arthur,” and, it is needless to say, to the 
hairsplitting pretentiousness of “Rimbaud Catholique,” 
which she contributed years later to the Mercure de 
France, and in which Mlle. Rimbaud is revealed in a 
third and disconcerting aspect, that of Rimbaud’s 
Christian apologist. Much water had flowed under the 
rustic medizeval bridge since the days immediately fol- 
lowing her brother’s death when she wrote “Le Der- 
nier Voyage de Rimbaud.” During that interval she 
had corresponded with a respectful Parisian gentleman 
bearing the curious name of Paterne Berrichon, whom 
Mr. Arthur Symons has called an anarchist poet, and 
who had formerly published through Vanier, Verlaine’s 
editor (on the quays), a volume entitled ‘“Poémes 
Décadents.” But he had long since forsworn the error 
of these ways, and instead had devoted himself to an 
almost superstitious cultus of the dead Rimbaud. 
Among the few relics remaining of the latter, his de- 
voted sister was naturally the most interesting; one 
thing led to another, and the end of it was that the 
converted decadent, with a gallantry which must at 
first have seemed to him sacrilegious, demanded the 
hand of Mile. Rimbaud. Her marriage with M. Ber- 
richon brought her into relationship with Paul Claudel, 
another convert, who made no secret that it was the 
author of “Illuminations” who had posthumously re- 
stored him to the arms of Mother Church. Associa- 
tion with the great was not all to the advantage of Mlle. 
Rimbaud’s natural modesty or her style. In “Rimbaud 
Catholique,” the last of her essays on her dead brother, 
she records her satisfaction at the loss of “La Chasse 
Spirituelle,’” a manuscript which Rimbaud left with 
Verlaine, which he subsequently reclaimed with vio- 
lence, and which Verlaine himself said revealed ‘“‘the 
strangest mysticism and the most penetrating psychol- 
ogic insight.” “From a literary point of view,” writes 
the sister, “there may be cause to deplore the loss of 
this work certainly unique in value of thought and 
language, but from another standpoint, and one which 
is dear to me, the Catholic standpoint, 1 believe it is 


1“Reliques.” Including “Rimbaud Mourant,’”’ ‘Mon Frére Arthur,” 
“Rimbaard Catholique,” etc. Isabelle Rimbaud. Paris: Mercure de 
France. 


better that the manuscript be for ever lost.” (Italics 
mine.) Strange people, these Catholics! They actu- 
ally appear to pride themselves on the fact that no 
Catholic in a state of submission has ever written a 
work of value. Mlle. Rimbaud concludes her explora- 
tion in the higher criticism with these words: “Rim- 
baud, though he adventured among forbidden spheres, 
though he ate of the forbidden fruit, is, I believe, not 
damned.” This is what association with really learned 
Romanists like M. Claudel can do to a simple heart. 
It must be a consolation to feel that the most remark- 
able natural poet of one’s time is not in hell despite all 
his gifts, and that God is merciful and long suffering 
even to great genius. 

It is a satisfaction, however painful, to turn from 
these pious cacklings to the pages of “Le Dernier 
Voyage de Rimbaud” which seems to me one of the 
most heart-rending things in literature; in its way, 
“above art,” like the work of Rimbaud himself. 

After the amputation of his leg in the summer of 
1891, Rimbaud had been transported to Roche in the 
Ardennes, where the family then lived. His fixed idea 
was to get out of France, to return to Harrar in Libya 
where, ever since he had abandoned literature, he had 
lived and worked—in the sun. “J/ faut absolument que 
je parte,’ he kept saying. The meagre sadness of the 
country-side, the midsummer rains, the mortal ennui 
disengaged from the flat landscape and the banal town 
aggravated his longing for the South. Harrar was his 
land of Cockaigne, his “home of love” where he had at 
last escaped the cold miseries of the North and his dis- 
gust for European man. He saw the trading-post, the 
ruddy ‘desert, as a man in the desolation of a foreign 
battle-line sees incessantly the happy hills of home. 

He wished to sleep by any means, partly from the 
desire for convalescence, mixed with the nervous ap- 
prehension that he would never again be well, and 
partly from the longing to escape through the Gate of 
Horn this dismal anticlimax of ending, impotent and 
sick, in the everlasting tedium of his home. To induce 
sleep, he took largely a sort of home-brewed opiate 
made of poppies, and then the old hallucinations re- 
commenced. Doors and windows were hermetically 
closed; all the lights in the house, lamps and clusters 
of candles, were illuminated, while Arthur, sitting 
wrapped in rugs in the fashion of his Eastern friends, 
a small Barbary organ at his side, reviewed his past 
life and spoke of the surpassing art which he had 
abandoned “‘parce que c’était mal.” “His softened 
voice,” says his sister, “took on accents of penetrating 
beauty ; often he mixed in his language Oriental locu- 
tions and even expressions borrowed from the foreign 
tongues of the West, all very comprehensive and clear, 
and assuming on his lips a very singular charm.” 

The obsession of going back to Harrar never left 
him, and finally it was decided that he should be trans- 
ported to Marseilles where at least there was the sun. 
On 23 August, 1891, he set out, accompanied by his 
sister. Rimbaud was so feverish, so afraid of missing 
the train, that he insisted on being at the station two 
hours in advance. One can imagine the scene: the little 
country depot blistering in the August afternoon; the 
flat landscape, leagues and leagues of dull greens and 
ploughed reds, going on to nowhere; the flaming post- 
ers of alcohols and mustards; and the pathetic circle 
of garden in which the station-master had painfully 
planted a few melancholy dahlias. The journey was 
terrible. Pillows and cushions were piled on the seat, 
the valise placed at his side for his right arm, while 
the other was kept in place by the leather window strap. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks. He compared the present 
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voyage with the one to Roche after the amputation, 
when he was convinced that henceforward all would 
go well. “How I suffer!” he repeated. 

Towards the end of the second day they reached 
Meaux and the small towns in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. It was Sunday, and every one, in holiday attire, 
strolled and chattered, enjoying the brilliant weather. 
The Seine was crossed, covered with a flotilla of white 
sails and row-boats bearing happy people mirrored in 
the clear water. They arrived in the capital at 6:30 of 
a late midsummer evening already dusky with a rich 
twilight. Worn out by the difficult journey, Rimbaud 
thought a moment of remaining there for his “cure.” 
After all, it was Paris in which, during his strange 
childhood, he had put such bizarre hopes and which 
had repaid him cruelly, vilely, like a wicked mistress. 
He had not seen it since All Souls’ Day of the year 
1873 when he had destroyed every copy of his one book 
that he could find. On the way from the Gare de l'Est 
to the Paris-Lyons-Méditerranée, the invalid gazed 
sombrely from the window at the empty boulevards on 
which a Sabbath melancholy descended in a veil of 
summer rain. 

When they finally reached Marseilles, he had himself 
inscribed at the hospital as Jean Rimbaud, negociant. 
It was as if this poet, forbidden, desired the last trace 
of his name and his beautiful, accursed genius to be 
effaced from the minds of men. 

Mlle. Rimbaud’s description of her brother’s last two 
months at the hospital occupies the first chapter of her 
book and consists largely of letters to her mother at 
Roche, and a few scattered notes. It is infinitely less 
impressive than “Le Dernier Voyage de Rimbaud”’ be- 
cause it is dominated by her great preoccupation of the 
moment—her brother’s conversion. “I ask one thing 
only,” she writes, “that he make a good death.” On 
Sunday, 3 October, the feast of Our Lady of the 
Rosary, she left her brother for an hour in order to 
assist at divine services in the chapel of the hospital. 
The sanctuary was illuminated; the nuns assisted in 
choir and prayed silently for Mlle. Rimbaud’s inten- 
tion. When she returned she found her brother look- 
ing out of the window at the brilliant meridional sky. 
Tears stood in his eyes. “T shall go into the earth,” he 
said to her, “and you will walk in the sun.” 

Three weeks later, the progress of Rimbaud’s malady 
was such that he became the object of the usual atten- 
tions on the part of the two chaplains attached to the 
hospital. One of them was closeted a long time with 
the invalid; when the priest had gone his sister found 
Rimbaud lost in a kind of reverie, “serenely sad as she 
had never before seen him.” “You are of the same 
blood as I,” he said, looking in her eyes; “‘tell me, do 
you believe?” “With all my soul,” she replied; “others 
more learned than I have believed also.” “Yes,” he re- 
torted, “they make pretence to be converts because that 
makes their books sell; it is a kind of speculation.” 
Mlle. Rimbaud hesitated, and then said: “Oh no, they 
would gain much more by blaspheming.” “He looked 
at me, always with the blue heaven in his eyes; then he 
said: ‘We are of the same blood, you and I: it may well 
be that we have the same soul’; and after a little mo- 
ment, ‘Get the room ready, he is coming back with the 
sacraments,’ ”’ 

It may all be true; indeed the realism of the account 
does not leave room for much doubt. And yet, after 
reading M. Berrichon’s dithyrambic life of Rimbaud 
and the preface which M. Claudel contributed to the 
definitive edition, we can not but feel that there is a 
pious conspiracy among all these good people to en- 
hance the odd, unhappy, demoniac youth, the Infernal 


Bridegroom, as he called himself, with the stained-glass 
halo of a celestitude too gaudy to be veritable. The 
posthumous reputation of people much more pagan 
than Rimbaud has similarly suffered at the hands of 
their Christian friends. I know of a boy, a teacher, a 
musician, a bright and beautiful spirit who was serenely 
and completely liberated from the atmosphere of cas- 
socks and church-plush in which he had been bred, but 
this did not prevent him from being described, after his 
death, as one who loved his daily chapel and took com- 
munion regularly. No lie, no indelicacy towards the 
privacy and conviction of others deters these people; 
being Christian, they do not understand self-respect 
and are consequently incapable of respecting the un- 
belief of another, even a dead man. 

To return to Rimbaud, it may be that his closed eye- 
lids felt gratefully the touch oi penitential oils, that his 
soul, which had always sought the absolute, was com- 
forted by a vision of the Christ, but we should remem- 
ber that his mind already stumbled in the sombre ways 
of dissolution, and perhaps he saw many other things 
as well—a dingy bedroom in Brussels and Verlaine’s 
faun-like face, the dim corners of cafés and the mean, 
bookish visages of poets who had violated his reserve 
and seared him into shame for mankind; Paris like a 
courtesan drunk with ardour, and the red gas flaming 
on the desolate barricades; stations and highroads and 
long tracks vanishing into endless horizons licked by 
evening; himself playing in a meadow starred with 
humid violets; and then the caravans, the desert; end- 
less immensity, endless freedom marching under the 
law of stars. Of all these fragments of vision, it is 
probable that it was the Jast which most haunted him, 
for it had been his fixed intention to travel into the 
light, “to walk in the sun,” and a few hours before he 
died he dictated in his delirium these words which even 
now it is impossible to read unmoved: “Send me to the 
service from Aphinar to Suez. I am completely para- 
lysed, thus I wish to be abroad early . .. tell me 
at what hour I ought to be aboard. a 

CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


THE SOUL OF BRITISH TORYISM. 
NorHING in politics is capable of affording more fas- 
cinating material for study than the British Tory. In these 
days the gospel is preached with unremitting diligence and 
conspicuous ability by the young lions of the Morning 
Post. With them it is merely a question, so they say, of 
restating the Decalogue in modern language as a political 
programme. It is a delightful creed, which can be ade- 
quately appreciated only if placed in juxtaposition with 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum that the devil was the first Whig. 

The supreme merit of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s admirable 
biography of her father’ lies in the fact that it presents a 
faithful picture of the innermost soul of British toryism. 
She closes her chronicle, it is true, with the year 1880, 
when Lord Salisbury was on the point of succeeding 
Beaconsfield in the leadership of the Conservative party, 
which had just emerged from a crushing defeat at the 
polls. There were still twenty-two years of active public 
life before him, and two periods of office as Prime Min- 
ister; from 1886 to 1892, and again from 1895 to 1902, 
when he resigned his place to his nephew, the newly- 
created Earl of Balfour. But it so happens that the sage 
of Hatfield whom older Englishmen remember, was a 
vastly different person from the Robert Cecil of the ’sixties 
who made his living by writing for the papers, and the 
rising politician of the ’seventies whose mordant tongue 
was the terror of friends and enemies alike. In his 
younger days, he was, like his two sons, Robert and 
Hugh, inclined to rebel against party-discipline; but while 


1“The Life of Robert, Marquess of Salisbury,” 
Cecil. Vol. I. 1830-1868; Vol. II. 1868-1880. 
Doran Company. $12.00. 
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they strive to reconcile toryism with democracy, his arti- 
cles in the Quarterly Review—from which copious quota- 
tions are given—exhibit him as an uncompromising op- 
ponent of the intrusion of the common folk into politics. 
“The wildest dreamer never suggested that in a joint 
stock-company all the shareholders should each have a 
single vote without reference to the number of shares 
they might hold.’ ‘To his mind “the great object of all 
constitutional restriction’ was “to prevent any majority 
tyrannizing over a minority—any class dominating over 
another.” Human nature itself was the better for the 
chain. ‘“‘No matter what this class, such is the selfishness 
of mankind, tyranny is almost sure to result”: for ‘‘the 
rich would pay all the taxes and the poor make all the 
laws.” Nor was this all. Mr. Lloyd George and his 
coupon-election of 1918 were unsuspected possibilities: 
but there is surely a ring of prophecy about the following: 


First-rate men will not canvass mobs: and if they did, the 
mob would not elect the first-rate men.... [Its favourites] 
will ‘be good electioneerers, clever wire-pullers, smart men to 
coin the largest gain out of any popular sentiment of the day. 
But of the higher forms of mental culture and still more of 
the higher instincts of patriotism and honour, they will be 
absolutely devoid. 


The man who wrote these lines in October, 1862, would 
certainly, one fancies, be just the general for whom the 
“die-hards” are searching in May, 1922. As it was, he 
poured out upon Disraeli the indignation which he would 
reserve to-day for “the Democrat in Downing Street.” 
Disraeli’s tactics, he declared, were “so various, so flex- 
ible, so shameless” that he had “the knack of enticing 
into the same lobby a happy family of proud old Tories 
and foaming Radicals.” ‘The lust for office “has in recent 
years made bodies of honourable men act like the veriest 
adventurers.” He was filled with disgust at the crude 
opportunism which did duty for policy: for he was him- 
self the last person against whom a reproach of this kind 
could be directed. But he must have had an inkling of 
the hopelessness of the cause for which he never ceased to 
fight when he warned the Tory party in 1860 that their 
future was not cloudless, “for the full penalty of their 
errors must be paid.” 

It was not until April, 1868, that Lord Salisbury suc- 
ceeded to the peerage. He had sat in the House of Com- 
mons for fifteen years as the Marquess of Exeter’s nomi- 
nee for the now defunct borough of Stamford, and dur- 
ing the greater part of this time was known as Lord 
Robert Cecil, for his elder brother, Viscount Cranborne, 
survived in spite of confirmed physical infirmity, until 
1865. As a younger son, he experienced in full measure 
the effects of the British system of primogeniture and 
entail. When he married, in 1857, the daughter of Baron 
Alderson, a judge of the Court of Exchequer, his income 
was below $4000 a year, and for some years he lived on 
that sum, earning much of it by his pen. Although in his 
old age he suffered from inability to recognize the mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet, and is said upon one occasion to 
have been baffled even by the homely features of Mr. W. 
H, Smith who was at the time his lieutenant in the House 
of Commons, the memories of his Fleet Street days seem 
to have remained with him, for he not only recalled the 
features of an elderly journalist who happened to call 
upon him in Downing Street but inquired of him “whose 
turn it was to pay for the beer.” His accession to the 
family wealth and honours frankly bored him; and the 
hospitalities which it imposed upon him came as “an almost 
unmitigated affliction.’ But he shouldered the burden, 
nevertheless, only seeking relaxation in scientific pursuits 
which never lost their hold upon him. 

He was not long in obtaining office; and at the early 
age of thirty-six, was selected in July, 1866, when still a 
commoner, by Lord Derby, to be Secretary of State for 
India. The appointment carried with it, however, rather 
a dubious compliment, for we are told by his daughter 
that the India Office was looked upon as “the padded 
room” of the Ministry; but it soon became evident that the 
young man who was so free with his “gibes and flouts 


and sneers’” possessed also a firm grasp of administrative 
detail. His presentation of the Indian budget was a 
marked success, and he displayed in his dispatches an 
unexpected antagonism to the “black fellow” attitude 
towards Indians, which he speedily detected in certain 
sections of Anglo-Indian opinion. He was, however, un 
happy with his colleagues, and notably with Disraeli, 
whose doublings and twistings on electoral reform filled 
him with disquiet, and he resigned in March, 1867. When 
Disraeli became Prime Minister in 1868, he endeavoured 
in vain to entice Salisbury back to the fold, and it was 
not until 1874 that he could persuade him to return to the 
India Office. There he remained until March, 1878, when he 
found his true vocation as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. His second period at the India Office coincided 
with the Vice-royalties of Lord Northbrook, with whom he 
could not get on, and Lord Lytton, whose wayward bril- 
liance somehow appealed to him. Interesting extracts are 
given from his weekly letters to the latter. He was still 
steadfast in his dislike of Anglo-Indian racial arrogance, 
but could not bring himself to sympathize with the rising 
aspirations of the educated Indian. There must be no 
“leaving go of the thin rope of power,” he intimated to 
Lord Lytton: “I can imagine no more terrible future for 
India than that of being governed by Competition-Baboos.” 
At the same time he refused to accept the judgment of the 
“man on the spot” as final, or even wise: and he was 
unsparing in his criticism of “‘the soldiers,” who were, he 
said, “dangerous advisers as to military policy.” 


I think you listen too much to the soldiers [he wrote to 
Lord Lytton on 15 June, 1877]. No lesson seems to be so 
deeply inculcated by the experience of life as that you should 
never trust experts. If you believe the soldiers, nothing is 
safe. They all require to have their strong wine diluted by a 
very large admixture of insipid common sense, 


The concluding pages of the second volume are devoted 
to a careful and elaborate account of Lord Salisbury’s 
handling of the Eastern crisis of 1876-1878. He enter- 
tained a profound contempt for the “unspeakable Turk,” 
and was beaten by him. The story of the mission to Con- 
stantinople is worth reading, but it is viewx jeu. It is more 
relevant to our purpose to note that as he came to know 
Lord Beaconsfield better, his distrust of him weakened; 
and he discovered to his surprise that it was possible for 
the “mystery man” to be honest. The Prime Minister, on 
his side, extolled Salisbury as “the only man of real 
courage that it had ever been his lot to work with.” So 
they went amicably together to the Berlin conference and 
brought back, as they fondly imagined, “peace with hon- 
our.” The curtain falls upon Lord Salisbury as the as- 
sured successor of the man whom he had once assailed 
with every variety of polished invective. 

Eis EeeAG Comron: 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

It is a good thing for the world, and for the permanence of 
reputations, that the fame of distinguished men does not de- 
pend upon—and can not be shattered by—anecdotes compiled 
and issued after their death. If Mark Twain’s reputation as an 
American humorist hung in the balance, and Mr. Fisher’s book’ 
were to be thrown into the scales, it is greatly to be feared 
that the beam would tip against him. “Abroad with Mark 
Twain and Eugene Field” is the record of many incidents, 
scraps of conversation, and bits of reminiscence; all lined up 
for inspection with their heels together and their eyes to the 
front, without a twinkle in them. The pages dealing with 
Field, comprising not much more than a postscript, are more 
interesting than those concerned with Clemens, because here 
the author is at less pains to prove the comic genius of the 
subject, and more intent upon the genuinely human side of the 
man, L, B. 


THE publication of a uniform, collected edition of the writings 
of Bert Leston Taylor, the second volume of which has just 
been issued,? is an interesting commentary on the degree of 
popular interest which the conductor of a newspaper “colyum” 
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may build up, and on the permanence of that interest. Mr. 
Taylor’s death, a year ago, preceded the publication of the 
first of his books, “A Penny Whistle,” but apparently there 
is a sufficient public aware of his wit and his whimsy to 
justify an extensive series, One finds “The So-Called Human 
Race,” rather more heterogeneous and of more uneven merit 
than the first volume, mainly because the extremely good light 
verse of that book is here largely replaced by paragraphs not 
even of Mr. Taylor’s fashioning. A more rigorous editing, 
and a winnowing out of some of the ephemeral topical lines 
and reprinted misprints would have rendered the collection 
more uniformly entertaining, although its value as a model 
for the newspaper-paragrapher would have been lessened by 
that process. A column should be well-populated with the 
work of contributors, but when the column attains the per- 
manence of book covers, the conductor should collect all the 
fares and issue few transfers, (ls day, 


As a sort of prelude to a recent appearance on the lecture- 
platform, Mr. Alexander Black expressed some doubt con- 
cerning the wisdom of an author’s “publishing himself physic- 
ally.” Whatever hesitancy Mr. Black may have had on this 
point, he assuredly has no kindred backwardness on the score 
of publishing himself temperamentally, for that is precisely 
what he most gracefully and consistently does in the collection 
of papers called “The Latest Thing and Other Things.”* Just 
what this temperament is which he spreads upon the record 
may be somewhat illuminatingly surmised from the fact that 
the author, at one stage of his career, served for a decade as 
a clerk of courts—a vocation which seems to have endowed 
him with an observant eye, a tolerant mind, and, just a trace 
of legal mustiness. Mr. Black refuses to be hustled; he turns 
his thoughts over and views them on all sides; he cites 
precedents, and he reserves decision with a calm which is 
both judicial and literary. The book contains many well- 
flavoured reminiscences of New York, the camera-chapters 
being particularly diverting. Against this background, his 
andante attacks on the weaknesses and fads of the present are 
not—and are not intended to be—deadly. LB: 


OuivE Tirrorp Darcan has been writing plays and verse for 
the past twenty years; but when, two or three years ago, she 
published in the magazines some prose sketches of her moun- 
taineer neighbours in the Carolinas, one felt she had found her 
true vein. They were clear, poetic, sincere pictures of people 
she knew, and whom she understood with sympathetic imagina- 
tion. She has now relapsed into play-writing, and in conjunc- 
tion with Dr, Frederick Peterson, the well-known neurologist, 
has brought out a volume of short plays* which exemplify her 
old faults in exaggeration. They are even more didactic than 
her earlier plays, and quite as undramatic in treatment, Dr. 
Peterson’s co-operation has not strengthened her flabby, diffuse 
dialogue or done away with the underlying sentimentality which 
insidiously disintegrates her work, His influence is most evident 
in the choice of themes; two plays dealing with cases of ab- 
normal mentality and one with “the right of every child to be 
born to happiness and well-being.” “The Journey,” by Mrs. 
Dargan alone, is concerned with the more general theme of a 
woman’s devotion. Two of the plays contain lyrics of some 
charm. M. L. M. 


THE notables of English letters have, in Sir James Barrie’s 
phrase, ‘fallen over each other” to write the introductions to 
the collected edition'of Mr. Leonard Merrick’s writings. The 
most recent of thesa volumes, “One Man’s View,” is dropped 
into the lap of the public with Mr. Granville Barker’s bless- 
ing, although the dramatist consumes most of his space in a 
rather pointless inquiry as to how far—and in what manner— 
the story can be said to “date.” , Perhaps the most direct con- 
clusion on that issue is to say that a work of fiction that has 
so little inner illumination was not endowed with sufficient im- 
mediacy in the first place to make the question of its dating of 
much pertinence. Mr, Merrick has drawn upon the eternal 
triangle in a shamelessly uninventive style. It is a novel which 
discloses itself completely at the first cursory reading, because 
it is not only thin but without delicate nuances or overtones; 
the characters are as bloodless at the end as they were at the 
beginning. Having introduced the earnest-minded barrister in 

1“The Latest Thing and Other Things.” 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
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a sentimental light, the author brings forward the necessary 
complement—the girl who, after a childhood in Duluth, has 
returned to England with stage aspirations. They are mar- 
ried; the lawyer plunges more completely into his career; the 
wife grows bored. “It was at this period that she met Lucas 
Field”’—a playwright, all primed for sympathy. “If,” says 
Mr. Merrick, “a woman sins, and the chronicler of her sin de- 
sires to excuse the woman, her throes and her struggles, her 
pangs and her prayers always occupy at least three chapters. 
If one does not seek’ to excuse, the fact of her fall may as 
well be stated in the fewest possible words.” It is with some 
such nimble laziness as this that the author dodges all his 
obligations. In the expressive vernacular of the day, he’s not 
arguing—he’s telling you; and you are to accept everything 
at his say-so, unsubstantiated by an artist’s revelation of life in 
terms of experience, ass 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
READING and re-reading Mr. Don Marquis’s last book 
(for who can helping reading it again and again?) makes 
me wish mightily once more that there were in this coun- 
try a permanent medium for work of just this literary 
character, both in prose and verse. It brings back, in short, 
my visions of a competent American comic paper; and 
those visions bring impatience in their train, because I am 
so well convinced that the only thing needful for the pro- 
duction of such a paper is the combination of a publisher 
and an editor who really know their business—a publisher 
who can see beyond the end of his nose, who has a little 
stability, courage and resourcefulness, and an editor whose 
literary sensibilities are hung on a hair-trigger, who really 
knows what he wants and why he wants it, and who has 
an adamantine resolution against everything that he does 
not want, even if he has to go to press with blank pages. 
I can hear my readers saying, There! he is off on his old 
hobby again; but I shall disappoint them. I am quite 
through with anatomizing and describing the ideal comic 
paper, the ideal publisher and editor; and I now mean only 


to say a word or two about the literary resources of the” 


country as exemplified by Mr. Marquis, and what might be 
done with them. 


Mr, Marguts’s “Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady” and 
especially his “Famous Love-Affairs” are, one would say, 
the recreations of a literary man. They have that quality; 
the quality which one finds in Field, Lowell, Harte, 
Holmes, Gilbert, Thackeray, Lord Neaves, and so on all 
the way back to the Greek Anthology. There is no ex- 
ternal resemblance between Mr. Marquis and any of these; 
the resemblance is purely internal, and it is unmistakable. 
It places Mr. Marquis’s work as far remote from the ruck 
of commonplace, clever, comic verse of what is known as 
the commercial type, as Dr. Holmes’s ‘“‘Poem Made to 
Order” or his lines “On a Portrait of a Gentleman.” It 
has ease, leisureliness, abundant natural humour—and un- 
der the dismaying prevalence of artificial humour, of pert 
galvanic smartness, how thankful one may be for that! 
It has playfulness and elegance; Mr. Marquis’s literary 
taste guides him safely over bogs of slang and colloquial- 
ism that would swamp an unsound taste at the second step. 
lor example, let the reader mark the extraordinary poetic 
beauty of the first three lines of this stanza from Mr. 
Marquis’s version of the story of Tristram and Iseult, and 
observe that a less sensitive taste than Mr. Marquis’s could 
not possibly have managed the transition from them to 
what follows, without a sad jolt; but he so manages it that 
one goes along with perfect ease, with no sense of incon- 
gruity. 

Tristram rode by her palace on a day 

When some young angel leaned from Paradise 

And loved the earth, and laughed, and made it May; 

And Issy saw his lovely purple eyes— 

Not the young angel’s; Tristram’s: otherwise 

She might have flagged the angel for her beau 

Instead of Tristram. Ah! what tears and sighs 


Were saved if women never looked below 
The angels !—yet, no doubt, at times they'd find it slow. 


To accomplish successfully such a transition as this is a 
truly respectable achievement. Like the circle of Giotto, 
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it is no doubt a tour de force, but it is nevertheless some- 
thing that can not be extemporized, still less done in a 
mechanical or purely imitative way. It is an infallible 
proof of a good literary man’s experienced hand and culti- 
vated taste; and any editor worth his salt would at once 
discern it as such. Again, Mr. Marquis ends his sequence to 
the Red-Haired Lady, after thirty-two sonnets which may 
be fairly sampled thus: 


Against what background should I paint your head— 
Relieved upon such paler gold as falls 

Through groined and mullioned windows on the walls 
Of storied minsters, crumbling like their dead? 

I will not paint it, Kid; your sort of red, 

As full of pep as red-hot cannon-balls, 

Titians must splash across the frescoed halls. 

Mine ain’t the art for it, when all is said. 


—after thirty-two sonnets-worth of this, I say, he ends 
his sequence with four sonnets of excellent seriousness, 
grace and force, and again the transition is made naturally 
and easily. They are as much in place as the dedicatory 
verse of “Alice in Wonderland.” Then, as the last of the 
Famous Love-Affairs, Mr. Marquis takes the old story of 
Harlequin and Columbine, and gives it a wholly fresh and 
charming turn in serious verse; and such is the fineness of 
taste displayed among all his preceding colloquialisms, that 
once more he manages the transition perfectly. Even when 
Mr. Marquis ventures farthest into slang and colloquialism, 
as in his sketch of Iseult and her husband, Mark of Corn- 
wall— 
Mark was a Pill. His little Dame had Class, 
{One of those Unions that neglect to une), 


She was a Saint; he was a Hound. Alas, 
That such a Peach should marry such.a Prune! 


—even under this stress his taste is delightfully sure; it 
carries him unerringly, and his reader with him, leaving 
mere smartness and vulgarity miles aside. 


Bur I must not become so taken up with Mr. Marquis’s 
literary quality as to forget the point that I set out to 
make. I am sure, though one swallow does not make a 
summer, that there are others, perhaps many others, whose 
quality is at least comparable with that of Mr. Marquis, 
and who might show themselves as much at home amidst 
the higher order of literary serio-frivolities, if they had 
some definite and continuous encouragement; and my point 
is that nothing is so well calculated to provide this en- 
couragement as a really competent comic paper. As things 
now are, there is but one place, and that a most disad- 
vantageous one, for work like Mr. Marquis’s to appear, 
namely: the “column.” But a newspaper is an ephemeral, 
unconsidered thing, its contents sheer trash, and I am sure 
that Mr. Marquis will assent to my saying that the average 
of the column rises little above the average of the paper. 
Small wonder that it is so; the Hyrcanian tiger seems a 
biddable and domestic creature, when one thinks of the 
devouring exactions of a daily column that shall not be 
sheer trash. 


Wet, then, work of any literary value, even the most 
moderate, is here practically scattered in a rubbish-heap. 
It is solitary, lost, easily overlooked, and put at a disad- 
vantage by its environment, since one does not expect to 
find anything of value in such a place and hence is not 
looking for it. I remember, for example, an excellent 
‘ metrical parody by Mr. Marquis that I saw years ago in 
the Sun, remarking upon the eclipse of all the host of Kip- 
ling’s imitators who were once so plentiful, and wondering 
what had become of them. It was done in really brilliant 
first-class Kiplingese. I neglected to clip it and shall 
probably never get hold of it again; and the memory of it 
has persecuted me ever since, for I can recall only the last 
line of the first verse: 


O ye sons of Kip, have ye lost your grip, are ye 
feared to throw the bull? 


Could anything be better, either as parody or criticism? 
—and the poem in its entirety was quite as good as that 
line. The other day, too, I noticed that in the Chicago News, 


by way of comment on some remarks of mine about our 
English contemporary Punch, Mr. Keith Preston wrote an 
admirable verse in Punch’s best characteristic style. It 
was so good that I could not help regretting that there 
was here no medium for it like Punch itself, a periodical 
which would afford a gifted and scholarly person like Mr. 
Keith Preston an organized public, looking to it regularly 
for just the kind of thing that he can furnish, expecting it, 
and appreciating it when it came. 


I HAVE never been quite as despondent as some of my 
friends appear to be, concerning the potential literary re- 
sources of this country; believing rather that no very 
serious critical effort has yet been made to tap and develop 
those resources. The Freeman, in its short life and within 
the scope of its mode or method—no periodical, probably, 
can undertake to work in every genre—has certainly 
brought out from American writers, chiefly, too, from 
non-professional writers, a large amount of extremely 
good writing, plenty good enough for anybody. It has also 
served as a focus for a considerable public which looks for, 
expects and appreciates literary work of a certain well- 
established quality. A periodical specializing not so much 
in another field as in another mode, would, I believe, have 
the same good fortune. It would perhaps even more at- 
tract the non-professional than the professional writer. 
We all remember excellent parodies in prose and verse, 
keen burlesques, trenchant criticism of society and public 
affairs, that passed from hand to hand in our college days 
or later, written for the most part by gifted amateurs and 
never published, though the Editor’s Drawer of the old 
Harper's Magazine used to make some sort of place for 
these, and occasonally got them. We all remember Mr. 
Child’s extravaganza called “Il Pesceballo,” and the trifles 
that Mr. Peck used to do when he held the chair of Latin 
at Columbia, and before he became a professional writer. 
I can not be sure that Dr. Holmes’s son, for example, does 
not sometimes amuse himself and his friends with some 
brisk literary satire or frivolity. Above all, I am not sure 
that our whole reading public is hopelessly unable and un- 
willing to accept and appreciate this sort of literary work, 
if only it knew where it could get it with fair regularity 
and under some sort of guarantee of its quality. 


Tue thing, then, which I should say that Mr. Marquis’s 
book indicates as advisable, is a loose progressive organiza- 
tion of writers and readers, such as would be effected by a 
new type of periodical; say, by a new, wholly different and 
greatly improved Life or Judge. The whole history of 
American periodical-publishing in recent years has been a 
history of this process of organization, usually for pur- 
poses that are inferior and non-literary. Multitudes of 
writers have had their public as truly manufactured for 
them by the machinery of the publishing-business as 
though it had been run out of a hopper like so much grist. 
Before sitting down with folded hands in melancholy con- 
templation of our fallen literary estate, let us at least em- 
ploy this process to make sure that it has actually fallen as 
low as we think it has, or as a superficial view may indi- 
cate that it has. Why not see what a new Life or Judge 
or a resurrected Puck might do; a paper that would make 
a home for work like that of Mr. Marquis or Mr. Keith 
Preston—the work, that is, that they themselves are really 
interested in doing, not the work that they do with their 
left hand, perforce, and against time, to fill a column; a 
paper, moreover, that would be so jealous of its contribu- 
tors’ pride and self-respect that it would not tumble them 
in, hugger-mugeger, to pig together with all manner of low 
and contemptible company? Thus I come back to my old 
topic once more, my old hobby, and if I once set foot in 
the stirrup, I shall be riding bravely off again, in spite of 
my promise to my readers. My excuse, however, for 
dwelling on this topic so explicitly and recurring to it so 
often, is that of all types of writing, this one which is so 
admirably represented by Mr. Marquis has the least and 
poorest chance among us, whereas it ought to have the 
best; for it is the very salt and spice of literature, and a 
proper respect for it is the mark of cultural maturity. 


T HB REE, Mes 


[12 July, 1922 


Reapers of the FREEMAN, curious concerning the structure of the paper, will be 
repaid for the time spent on a second examination of the issue of 5 July. Letus pass 
over the merits of the “Current Comment” and ‘‘Topics of the Time’’; these are 
of a sustained quality well-known to our readers. We direct your attention to the 
variety and merit of last week’s FREEMAN as a whole, an issue worthy of our 
standard. 


We have a story by the Austrian, Andreas Latzko, in Mme. W oljeska’s sympa- 
thetic translation; Mrs. Russell’s light on China; Mr. Tynan’s well-knit estimate 
of Oscar Wilde. Mr. Stearns philosophizes piquantly on Paris and the lamented 
Natalie Curtis interprets the Italian musical futurists with a clarity that ought to 
inform more criticism of movements that repel many of us because we are unwilling 
to try to understand them. 


The contributed letters are like overtones to the Freeman’s own harmonies. The 
book reviews touch on contemporaneous English poetry, Hindu fairy-tales, secret 
diplomacy, Cuba as a source of literature (undue emphasis has been laid in the 
United States upon its importance as a distributor of alcohol and producer of 
tobacco!), conservative Russia, and the British governmental system. These re- 
views need but be read to reveal the competence—and more—of the critics. 
“Tourneyman”’ discourses on the Greek drama and the ‘‘Reviewer’s Notebook’’ 
brings up an imposing rear with some observations on criticism which cried out to 
be written. 


To affect modesty in describing such a paper were hypocritical. We do not hesitate 
to ask our readers—those for whom we are trying to produce a perfect paper—to 
reciprocate by enlarging their own number. The FreEMAN is seeking the hundred- 
thousand readers, scattered over the country, who would subscribe if the paper were 
shown to them. One, among the hundred-thousand, may be a friend of yours. 


Will you let us send him, free, a copy of last week's 1ssue? 


In view of the enthusiastic response to an offer which we made a 
month ago, we repeat it to stimulate co-operation: 


The FREEMAN for three months (price $1.50) and any 
one of the following successful $2.00 books, (the paper 
and the book to different addresses if you wish) for $2.50. 


Choose from these books: . Fill in this form, and send it to us with $2.50. 


HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR, (New editiow) | 

by Francis Neilson. | 
Wirn large historical sweep and intimate knowledge of | 
international affairs, the author exposes the roots of the | 
European war. The book indicts the system which permits | 
governments to make treaties and alliances unknown to the 
people or their representatives. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, by André Tridon. 

TRANSLATING into the language of everyday life the dis- 
coveries and opinions of Freud, Adler, Jung, Jelliffe and 
Kempf. 


TIRED RADICALS, by Walter Weyl. 

A’ COLLECTION of essays which the London Times calls “one 
of the most thought-provoking and illuminating books that 
America has produced in our generation.” 

THE HISTORY OF A LITERARY RADICAL, 

by Randolph Bourne. 

THE young intellectual rebels lost their leader when Bourne | 
died. The quality that touched and stimulated those who 


THe Freeman, B. W. Huebsch, General Manager, 


116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Please send the Freeman for 3 months (13 issues) to 


knew him lives in this book. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, 

by Sherwood Anderson. 
A yvoLuME of short stories by the recipient of the Dial 
Award for services to American literature. A conspicuous 
sticcess. 


ANEW CONSTITUTION FORA NEW AMERICA, 
by William. MacDonald. 

WHEREIN does our Constitution fail to meet our needs 

to-day? A call for a Constitutional Convention, and a 

practicable plan for a modern constitution. 


POOR WHITE, by Sherwood Anderson. 
A wnoveLt which no one interested in American fiction can 
afford to miss. 
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